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Parson Kelly. 


By A. E. W. Mason ann ANDREW LANG. 


CHAPTER I, 


THE PARSON EXPRESSES IRREPROACHABLE SENTIMENTS AT 
THE MAZARIN PALACE, 


- of Mr. Kelly’s poets, though which of them Nicholas 

Wogan cannot for the life of him remember, observes that, 
more often than not, it is the small accidents of life which destiny 
selects for her chief instruments, And here’s an instance in prose 
to verify the poet; for the beginnings of the whole mischancy 
business were trivial in themselves, and in all appearance unrelated 
to the future. They were nothing more important than the pur- 
chase of a couple of small strong-boxes and the placing of the 
Parson’s patrimony in Mr. Law’s company of the West. Both of 
these events happened upon the same day. 

It was early in February of the year 1719, and the streets of 
Paris very deep in snow. Mr. Wogan rode up to the Porte St. 
Denys at ten o'clock of the forenoon, and just about the same 
hour Parson Kelly drove in a chaise through the Orleans gate. 

A few hours later the two men met in the Marais, or rather 
Nicholas Wogan saw the skirts of Kelly’s coat vanishing into an 
ironmonger’s shop, and ran in after him. Kelly was standing by 
the counter with a lady on either side of him, as was the dear 
man’s wont; though their neighbourhood on this occasion was 
the merest accident, for the Parson knew neither of them, 
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194 PARSON KELLY. 


‘Sure it’s my little friend the lace merchant,’ said Wogan, 
and clapped his hand pretty hard on the small of his friend’s 
‘back, whom he had not seen for a twelvemonth and more, 
Kelly stumbled a trifle, maybe, and no doubt he coughed and 
spluttered. One of the ladies dropped her purse and shuddered 
into a corner. 

‘ Quelle béte sauvage /’ murmured the second with an indignant 
eye upon Nicholas Wogan, and the other swimming with pity for 
Mr. Kelly. 

‘Madame,’ said Wogan, picking up the purse and restoring it 
with his most elegant bow, ‘ it was pure affection.’ 

‘No doubt,’ said Kelly as he rubbed his shoulder ; ‘ but, Nick, 
did you never hear of the bear that smashed his master’s skull in 
the endeavour to stroke off a fly that had settled on his nose? 
That was pure affection too.’ 

He turned back to the counter, on which the shopman was 
setting out a number of small strong-boxes, and began to examine 
them. 

‘ Well, you must e’en blame yourself, George,’ said Nick, ‘ for 
the mere sight of you brings the smell of the peat to my nostrils 
and lends vigour to my hand,’ 

This he said with all sincerity, for the pair had been friends 
in county Kildare long before Kelly went to Dublin University, 
and took deacon’s orders, and was kicked out of the pulpit for 
preaching loyalty in his homilies. As boys they had raced bare- 
legged over the heather, and spent many an afternoon in fighting 
over again that siege of Rathcoffey Castle which an earlier 
Nicholas Wogan had held so stoutly for King Charles. The 
recollection of those days always played upon Wogan’s foolish 
heartstrings with a touch soft as a woman’s fingers, and very 
likely it now set George Kelly’s twanging to the same tune; for 
at Wogan’s words he turned himself about with a face suddenly 
illumined. 

‘Here, Nick, lay your hand there,’ said he and stretched out 
his hand. ‘ You will be long in Paris?’ 

‘No more than a night. And you?’ 

‘ Just the same time.’ 

He turned again to the counter, and busied himself with his 
boxes in something of a hurry, as though he would avoid further 
questioning. Wogan vented a low whistle. 

‘ Maybe we are on the same business, eh?’ he asked. ‘The 
King’s business ?’ | 
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‘ Whisht, man,’ whispered Kelly quickly, and he glanced about 
the shop. ‘ Have you no sense at all?’ 

The shop was empty at the moment, and there was no reason 
that Wogan could see for his immoderate secrecy. But the 
Parson was much like the rest of the happy-go-lucky conspirators 
who were intriguing to dislodge M. d’Allemagne from the English 
throne—cautious by fits and moods, and the more often when 
there was the less need. But let a scheme get ripe for completion, 
and sure they imagined it completed already, and at once there 
would be letters left about here, for all the world to read, and a 
wink and a sly word there, so that it was little short of a miracle 
when a plot was launched before it had been discovered by those 
it was launched against. Not that you are to attribute to Mr. 
Wogan any superior measure of reticence. On the contrary, it is 
very probable that it was precisely Mr. Wogan’s tongue which 
George Kelly distrusted, and if so, small blame to him. At any 
rate, he pursed up his lips and stiffened his back. Consequence 
turned him into a ramrod, and with a voice pitched towards the 
shopman : 

‘I am still in the muslin trade,’ said he. ‘I shall cross to 
England to-morrow with a commission for Mr. Honeyton.’ 

‘Indeed and will you now?’ said Wogan, who was perhaps a 
little contraried by his friend’s reserve. ‘Then I'll ask you to 
explain what these pretty boxes have to do with the muslin 
trade?’ 

‘They are to carry my samples in,’ replied Kelly readily 
enough ; and then, as if to put Wogan’s questions aside, ‘ are you 
for England too?’ 

‘No,’ said Wogan, imitating Mr. Kelly’s importance; ‘I am 
going to visit my Aunt Anne at Cadiz; so make the most of that, 
my little friend.’ 

Wogan was no great dab at the cyphers and the jargon of the 
plots, but he knew that the Duke of Ormond, being then in 
Spain, figured in the correspondence as my Aunt Anne. It was 
now Kelly’s turn to whistle, and that he did, and then laughed 
besides, 

‘I might have guessed,’ said he, ‘ for there’s a likely prospect 
of broken heads at all events, and to that magnet you were never 
better than a steel filing.’ 

‘Whisht, man,’ exclaimed Wogan, frowning and wagging his 
head preposterously. ‘Is it yourself that’s the one person in the 
world to practise mysteries? Broken heads, indeed!’ and he 
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shrugged his shoulder as though he had a far greater business ori 
hand. Kelly’s curiosity rose to the bait, and he put a question 
or two which Wogan waved aside. The Parson indeed had hit 
the truth. Wogan had no business whatsoever except the mere 
fighting, but since the Parson was for practising so much dignified 
secrecy, Wogan would do no less. 

To carry the joke a step further, he turned to the counter, 
even as Kelly had done, and examined the despatch- boxes with a 
more scrupulous care, though he had no use for one at all. They 
were as like to one another as the peas in a bag, but Wogan 
discovered a great dissimilitude of defects. 

‘ There’s not one of them fit to keep a mouldy cheese in,’ said 
he, tapping and sounding them with his knuckles, ‘ let alone 
and then he caught himself up with a glance at Kelly. ‘ How- 
ever, this perhaps may serve—but wait a little.’ He felt in his 
pockets and by chance discovered a piece of string. This string 
he drew out and carefully measured the despatch-box, depth and 
width and length. Then he put the tip of his thumb between 
his teeth and bit it in deep thought. ‘ Well, and it must serve, 
since there’s no better; but for Heaven’s sake, my man, clap a 
stouter lock on it! I could smash this with my fist. A good 
stout lock; and send it—wait a moment!’ He glanced towards 
Kelly and turned back to the shopman. ‘I'll just write down 
where you are to send it to.’ 

To Kelly’s more complete mystification he scribbled a name 
and an address on a sheet of paper, and folded it up with an 
infinity of precautions 

‘Send it there, key and all, by nine o'clock to-morrow 
morning.’ 

The name was Mr. Kelly’s, the address the inn at which Mr. 
Kelly was in the habit of putting up. Then he paid for the box, 
and, strolling from the shop with his friend to a cabaret hard by, 
forthwith forgot all about it over a bottle of wine. Kelly, for his 
part, carried his despatch-box in his hand. 

‘Nick, I have business,’ said he as soon as the bottle was 
empty, ‘and it appears you have too. Shall we meet to-night ? 
Mr. Law expects me at the Mazarin Palace.’ 

‘ Faith, then I'll make bold to intrude upon him,’ said Nicholas, 
who, though Mr. Law kept open house for those who favoured the 
White Rose, was but a rare visitor to the Mazarin Palace, holding 
the financier in so much awe that no amount of affability could 
extinguish it, 
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However that night he went, and so learned in greater 
particular the secret of the Parson’s journey. It was nine o’clock 
at night when Wogan turned the corner of the Rue Vivienne and 
saw the windows of the Mazarin Palace blazing out upon the 
snow. A little crowd shivered and gaped beneath them, making, 
poor devils! a vicarious supper off the noise of Mr. Law’s enter- 
tainment. And it was a noisy party that Mr. Law entertained. 
Before he was half-way down the street Wogan could hear the 
peal of women’s laughter and a snatch of a song, and after that 
maybe a sound of breaking glass, as though a tumbler had been 
edged off the table by an elbow. He was shown up the great 
staircase to a room on the first floor. 

‘Monsieur Nicholas de Wogan,’ said the footman, throwing 
open the door. Wogan stepped into the company of the pretty 
arch conspirators who were then mismanaging the Chevalier’s 
affairs. For Olive Trant was playing backgammon in a corner 
with Mr. Law. Madame de Meziéres, who was seldom absent 
when politics were towards, graced the table and conversed with 
Lady Cecilia Law. And right in front of Mr. Wogan stood that 
madcap her sister, Fanny Oglethorpe, with her sleeves tucked back 
to her elbows, looking gloriously jolly and handsome. She was 
engaged in mincing chickens in a china bowl which was stewing 
over a little lamp on the table, for, said she, Mr. Law had aspersed 
the English cooks, and she was minded to make bim eat his word 
and her chicken that very night for supper. She had Parson 
Kelly helping her upon the one side, and a young French gentle- 
man whom Wogan did not know upon the other ; and the three of 
them were stirring in the bowl with such a clatter of their wooden 
spoons that it was a miracle it did not fly into a thousand pieces. 

‘Here’s Mr. Wogan,’ cried Fanny Oglethorpe, and as Wogan 
held out his hand she clapped her hot spoon into it. ‘M.de 
Bellegarde, you must know Mr. Wogan. He has the broadest 
back of any man that ever I was acquainted with. You must do 
more than know him. You must love him, as I do, for the 
broadness of his back.’ 

M. de Bellegarde looked not over-pleased with the civility of 
her greeting, and bowed to Wogan with an affectation of ceremony. 
Mr. Law came forward with an affable word. Olive Trant added 
another, and Madame de Meziéres asked eagerly what brought 
him to Paris. 

‘He is on his way to join the Duke of Ormond at Cadiz,’ cried 
Kelly ; ‘and, to be sure, he carries the most important messages, 
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Bow to him, ladies! Gentlemen, your hands to your hearts, and 
your knees to the ground! It’s no longer a soldier of fortune 
that you see before you, but a diplomatist, an ambassador: His 
Excellency, the Chevalier Wogan’; and with that he ducked and 
bowed, shaking his head and gesticulating with his hands, as 
though he were some dandified court chamberlain. All the 
Parson’s diplomacy had been plainly warmed out of him in his 
present company. Mr. Law began to laugh, but Fanny Oglethorpe 
dropped her spoon and looked at Wogan. 

‘The Duke of Ormond ?’ said she, lowering her voice. 

‘Indeed ? and you carry messages?’ said Miss Olive Trant, 
upsetting the backgammon board. 

‘Of what kind?’ exclaimed Madame de Meziéres ; and then, 
in an instant, their pretty heads were clustered about the table, 
and their mouths whispering questions, advice, and precautions, 
allina breath. ‘It’s at Bristol you are to land?’ ‘The Earl 
Marischal is for Scotland?’ ‘You carry 5,000 barrels, Mr. 
Wogan?’ meaning thereby stands of arms. And, ‘You may 
speak with all confidence,’ Miss Oglethorpe urged, with a glance 
this way and that over her shoulders. ‘There are none but 
honest people here. M. de Bellegarde,’ and she looked towards 
the French spark, blushing very prettily, ‘is my good friend.’ 

Mr. Wogan bowed. 

‘It was not that I doubted M. de Bellegarde,’ he replied. 
‘But ‘faith, ladies, I have learnt more of the prospects of the 
expedition from your questions than ever I knew before. I was 
told for a certain thing that heads would be broken, and, to be 
sure, I was content with the information.’ 

At that Mr. Law laughed. Kelly asked, ‘ What of the despatch- 
box, then ?’ The ladies pouted their resentment ; and Mr. Wogan, 
for the first and last time in his life, wore the reputation of a 
diplomatist. ‘A close man, said M. de Bellegarde, pursing his 
lips in approval. 

‘But sped on an unlikely venture, added Mr. Law, getting 
back to his backgammon. ‘Oh, I know,’ he continued, as the 
voices rose against him, ‘ you have grumblings enough in England 
to fill a folio, and so you think the whole country will hurry to 
the waterside to welcome you, before you have set half your foot 
on shore. But, when all is said, the country’s prosperous. Your 
opportunity will come with its misfortunes.’ 

But Madame de Meziéres would hear nothing of such fore- 
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PARSON KELLY. 199 


bodings; and Olive Trant, catching up a glass, swung it above 
her head. 

* May the Oak flourish !’ she cried. 

Fanny Oglethorpe sprang from her seat. ‘May the White 
Rose bloom!’ she answered, giving the countet-word. The pair 
clinked their glasses. 

‘Aye, that’s the spirit!’ cried the Parson. ‘Drink, Nick! 
God save the King! MHere’s a bumper to him!’ 

He stood with his face turned upwards, his blue eyes afire. 
‘Here’s to the King!’ he repeated. ‘Here’s to the Cause! God 
send that nothing ever come between the Cause and me.’ He 
drained his glass as he spoke, and tossed it over his shoulder. 
There was a tinkling sound, and a flash of sparks, as it were, when 
the glass splintered against the wall. George Kelly stood for a 
moment, arrested in his attitude, his eyes staring into vacancy, as 
though some strange news had come of a sudden knocking at his 
heart. Then he hitched his shoulders. ‘Bah!’ he cried, and 
began to sing in a boisterous voice :— 


Of all the days that’s in the year, 

The tenth of June’s to me most dear, 

When our White Roses do appear 
To welcome Jamie the Rover. 


Let our great James come over, 

And baffle Prince Hanover, 

With hearts and hands in loyal bands, 
We'll welcome him at Dover. 


It was not the general practice to allow the Parson to sing 
without protest; for he squeezed less music out of the whole 
length and breadth of him than any other Irishman could evoke 
from a deal board with his bare knuckles. When he sang, and 
may Heaven forgive the application of the word in this conjunction, 
there was ever a sort of mortal duello between his voice and the 
tune—very distressing toan audience. But now he sang his song 
from beginning to end, and no one interrupted him, or so much as 
clapped a hand over an ear; and this not out of politeness. But 
his words so rang with a startling fervour; and he stood, with his 
head thrown back, rigid in the paralysis of passion. His voice 
quavered down to silence, but his eyes still kept their fires, his 
attitude its fixity. Once or twice he muttered a word beneath 
his breath, and then a hoarse cry came leaping from his mouth. 
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‘ May nothing ever come between the Cause and me, except it 
be death—except it be death!’ 

A momentary silence waited upon the abrupt cessation of his 
voice ; Wogan even held his breath ; Miss Oglethorpe did not stir ; 
and, during that silence, there came a gentle rapping on the door. 
Kelly looked towards it with a start, as though there was his 
answer; but the knocking was repeated before anyone moved ; 
it seemed as if suspense had hung its chains upon every limb. 
It was Mr. Wogan who opened the door, and in stalked Destiny 
in the shape of a lackey. He carried a note, and handed it to 
George Kelly. 

‘The messenger has but this instant brought it,’ he said. 

Kelly broke the seal, and unfolded the paper. 

‘From General Dillon, he said; and, reading the note through, 
‘ Ladies, will you pardon me? Mr. Law, I have your permission ? 
I have but this one night in Paris, and General Dillon has news 
of importance which bears upon my journey.’ 

With that he took his hat, and got him from the room, 
Fanny Oglethorpe sprang up from her chair. 

‘Sure, my chicken will be ruined,’ she cried. ‘Come, M. de 
Bellegarde,’ and the pair fell again to stirring in the bowl, and 
with such indiscriminate vigour that more than once their fingers 
got entangled. This Mr. Wogan observed, and was sufficiently 
indiscreet to utter a sly proposal that he should make a third at 
the stirring. 

‘There is no need for a third,’ said Miss Oglethorpe, with 
severity. ‘But, on the other hand, I want a couple of pats of 
butter, and a flagon of water; and I shall be greatly obliged if 
Mr. Wogan will procure me them.’ And what with that and other 
requests which chanced to come into her head, she kept him busy 
until the famous supper was prepared. 

In the midst of that supper back came Mr. Kelly, and plumped 
himself down in his chair, very full of his intelligence. A glass or 
two of Mr. Law’s burgundy served to warm out of his blood all 
the reserve that was left over from the morning. 

‘We are all friends here,’ said he, turning to Miss Oglethorpe. 
‘ Moreover, I need the advantage of your advice and knowledge. 
General Dillon believes that my Lord Oxford may be persuaded to 
undertake the muslin trade in Britain.’ 

‘Lord Oxford,’ exclaimed Miss Oglethorpe, with something of 
a start, and perhaps a glance towards M. de Bellegarde. ‘ He is 
to collect the money from our supporters ?’ 
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‘It is the opinion that he will, if properly approached.’ 

Mr. Law, at the top of the table, shook his head. 

‘It is a very forward and definite step for so prudential a 
politician,’ said he. 

‘But a politician laid on a shelf, and pining there,’ replied 
George. ‘There’s the reason for it. He has a hope of power, 
Qui a bu, boira! The hope grows real if we succeed.’ 

‘I would trust him no further than a Norfolk attorney,’ returned 
Mr. Law; ‘and that’s not an inch from the end of my nose. He 
will swear through a two-inch board to help you, and then turn 
cat in pan if a Whig but smile at him.’ 

‘Besides,’ added Miss Oglethope, and she rested her chin 
thoughtfully upon her hands. As she spoke, all the eyes in that 
company were turned on her. ‘ Besides,’ and then she came to a 
stop, and flushed a little. ‘ Lord Oxford,’ she continued, ‘ was my 
good friend when I was in England. Then she stopped again. 
Finally she looked straight into M. de Bellegarde’s eyes, and with 
an admirable bravery : ‘Some, without reason, have indeed slandered 
me with stories that he was more than my friend.’ 

‘None, Madame, who know you, I'll warrant,’ said M. de 
Bellegarde, and gravely lifting her hand to his lips, he kissed it. 

‘ Well, that’s a very pretty answer,’ said she in some confusion. 
‘So Mr. Kelly may know,’ she went on, ‘that I speak with some 
authority concerning my Lord Oxford. It is not he whom I 
distrust. But he has lately married a young wife.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Law, and ‘Oh!’ cried Mr. Wogan, with a shrug 
of his shoulders, ‘Ifa lady is to dabble her tender fingers in the 
pie 





‘And what of it, Mr. Wogan?’ Madame de Meziéres took 
him up coldly. 

‘Yes, Mr. Wogan, what of it?’ repeated Olive Trant hotly ; 
‘ provided the lady be loyal.’ In an instant Mr. Wogan had the 
whole nest swarming about his ears, with the exception of Fanny 
Oglethorpe. It was intimated to him that he had a fine pre- 
posterous conceit of his sex, and would he be pleased to justify it ? 

Madame de Meziéres hinted that the ability to swing a 
shillelagh and bring it down deftly on an offending sconce did 
not comprise the whole virtues of mankind. And if it came to 
the test of dealing blows, why there was Joan of Arc, and what 
had Mr. Wogan to say to her? Mr. Wogan turned tail, as he 
always did vhen women were in the van of the attack. 
‘ Ladies,’ he said, ‘I do not think Joan of Arc so singular after 
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all, since I see four here who I believe from my soul could 
emulate her noblest achievements.’ 

But Mr. Wogan’s gallantry went for very little. The cowardice 
of it was apparent for all that he bowed and laid his hand on his 
heart, and performed such antics as he thought likely to tickle 
women into good humour. 

‘Besides,’ put in Lady Cecilia, with a soothing gentleness, 
‘Mr. Wogan should know that the cause he serves owes, as it is, 
much to the good offices of women.’ 

Mr. Wogan had his own opinions upon that point, but he 
wiped his forehead and had the discretion to hold his tongue. 
Meanwhile Fanny Oglethorpe, who had sat with frowning brows 
in silence, diverted the onslaught. 

‘But it is just the loyalty of Lady Oxford which is in ques- 
tion. Lady Oxford is a Whig, of a Whig family. She is even 
related to Mr. Walpole, the Minister. I think Mr. Kelly will 
have to tread very warily at Brampton Bryan.’ 

‘For my part,’ rejoined Mr. Law, ‘I think the Chevalier de 
St. George would do better to follow the example of Mr. Kelly 
and my friends here.’ 

‘ And what is that ?’ asked Wogan. 

‘Why, scrape up all the money he can lay hands on and place 
it in my company of the West.’ 

Mr. Wogan was not very pleased to hear of his friend’s specu- 
lation, and, when they left the house together, took occasion to 
remonstrate with him, 

‘How much have you placed ?’ he asked. 

‘All that I could,’ replied George. ‘It is little enough—the 
remnant of my patrimony. Mr. Law lent me a trifle in addition 
to make up a round sum. It is a very kindly man, and well dis- 
posed tome. I have no fears, for all the money in France dances 
to the tune he fiddles.’ 

‘To his tune, to be sure,’ grumbled Wogan; ‘but are you 
equally certain his tune is yours? Oh, I know. He is a mon- 
strous clever man, not a doubt of it. The computation of 
figures—it is the devil’s own gift, and to my nose it smells 
damnably of sulphur.’ 

Mr. Wogan has good occasion to reflect how Providence fleers 
at one’s apprehensions when he remembers the sleepless hours 
during which he tossed upon his bed that night, seeing all the 
Parson’s scanty savings drowned beyond redemption in the China 
seas. For no better chance could have befallen Kelly than that 
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203 
Wogan’s forebodings should have come true. But the venture 
succeeded. Fanny .Oglethorpe made a fortune and married 
M. de Bellegarde. Olive Trant, the richer by 100,000 pistoles, 
became Princess of Auvergne. Do they ever remember that 
night at the Hotel de Mazarin, and how Parson Kelly cried out 
almost in an agony as though, in the heat of passion, he surmised 
the future? ‘ May nothing come between the Cause and me ?’ 
Well, for one thing the money came. It placed in his hands a 
golden key wherewith to unlock the gates of disaster. 


CHAPTER II, 


MR. WOGAN REFUSES TO ACKNOWLEDGE AN UNDESIRABLE 
ACQUAINTANCE IN ST. JAMES’S STREET. 


Mr. WoGaN left Paris early the next morning without a thought 
for the despatch-box that he bought in a freak, and, coming to 
Cadiz, sailed with the Spaniards out of that harbour on the tenth 
of March, and into the great storm which dispersed the fleet off 
Cape Finisterre. In company with the Earl Marischal and the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, he was aboard one of those two ships 
which alone touched the coast of Scotland. Consequently, he 


figured with better men, as Field-Marshal Keith, and his brother 
the Ambassador, and my Lord George Murray, in that little skir- 
mish at Glenshiel, and very thankful he was when the night shut 
black upon the valleys and put its limit to the attack of General 
Wightman’s soldiers from Inverness. A council of war was held 
in the dark upon a hill-side, whence the fires of General Wight- 
man’s camp could be seen twinkling ruddily below, but Wogan 
heard little of what was disputed, for he went to sleep with his 
back against a boulder and dreamed of his ancestors. He was 
waked up about the middle of night by the Earl Marischal, who 
informed him that the Spaniards had determined to surrender at 
discretion, and that the handful of Highlanders were already 
dispersing to their homes. . 

‘ As for ourselves, we shall make for the Western Islands and 
wait there for a ship to take us off.’ 

‘Then I'll wish you luck and a ship,’ said Wogan. He stood 
up and shook the dew off his cloak. ‘I have friends in London, 
and I'll trust my lucky star to get me there.’ 

* Your star’s in eclipse,’ said the Earl. ‘ You will never reach 
London except it be with your legs tied under a horse’s belly,’ 


dies 
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‘Well, I'm thinking you have not such a clear path after all 
to the Western Islands! Did you never hear of my forefather, 
Thomas Wogan, that rode with twenty-eight Cavaliers through the 
heart of Cromwell’s England, and came safe into the Highlands ? 
Sure what that great man could do with twenty-eight companions 
to make him conspicuous, his degenerate son can do alone.’ 

Mr. Wogan began his journey by walking over the hill, near 
to the top of which his friends had been driven off the 
road to Inverness by the English fire, which was very well 
nourished. He made his way to Loch Duich, as they call it, and 
so by boat round Ardnamurchan, to a hamlet they call Oban. 
There he changed his dress for the Campbell black and green, 
and, joining company with a drove of Rob Roy’s cattle from the 
Lennox, travelled to Glasgow. His Irish brogue no doubt 
sounded a trifle strange in a Highland drover, but he was in a 
country where the people were friendly. At Glasgow he changed 
his dress again for a snuff-coloured bourgeois suit, and so rode 
into England by the old Carlisle and Preston route, which he had 
known very well in the year 1715. 

Wogan was at this time little more than a lad, though full- 
grown enough to make a man and a good-sized boy into the 
bargain, and the exploit of the Cavalier Thomas Wogan, as it had 
prompted his design, so it exhilarated him in the execution. He 
went lightly on his way, weaving all manner of chivalric tales 
about his ancestor, to the great increase of his own vanity, 
bethinking him when he stopped for an hour at a wayside inn 
that here, too, perhaps Thomas Wogan had reined in his horse, 
and maybe had taken a draught from that very pint-pot which 
Nicholas now held to his lips. Thus the late burst up the hill- 
side above the Shiel was quickly robbed of its sting, and by the 
time that he had reached London he was come to that pitch of 
confidence in the high destinies of the Wogan family that, after 
leaving his horse in the charge of Mr. Gunning, of Mussell Hill, 
whom he knew of old as a staunch friend of George Kelly’s, and 
borrowing from him a more suitable raiment than his stained 
travelling dress, he must needs walk down St. James’s Street with 
no more disguise than the tilting of his hat over his nose, and the 
burying of his chin in his cravat. 

Soon Mr. Wogan’s confidence, and, with his confidence, his 
legs, were brought to a sudden check. For when he was come 
half-way down the hill he saw the figure of a man in the uni- 
form of the King’s Guards turn the corner out of a by-street and 
walk towards him, Wogan had met the officer before on an 
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occasion of which he did not wish at this particular moment to 
be reminded. He wheeled about, took a step or two, and so 
came again toa halt. Was it known, he asked himself, that he 
had sailed from Cadiz and landed in Scotland? If so, and it was 
a most likely conjecture, for Wogan to be straggling about St. 
James’s Street was egregious impertinence, and the sooner he got 
under shelter the better for his neck. Now Wogan’s destination 
was the lodging of George Kelly, not five hundred yards away, in 
Bury Street. But to reach that lodging it would be necessary 
for him to turn about again and face the Captain. Would the 
Captain know him again? Wogan debated the question, and 
finding no answer, asked himself another, What would Thomas 
Wogan have done under the like contingency? The answer to 
that was evident enough. Wogan turned about on the instant, 
cocked his hat on the back of his head, took his chin out of 
his cravat, twirled his cane, whistled a tune and sauntered past 
the Captain, looking him over as if he were so much dirt. The 
Captain stopped: Wogan felt his heart jump into his throat, 
whistled a bit louder, and twirled his cane a trifle ferociously. 
Over his shoulder he saw the Captain draw his brows together 
and rub a cheek with the palm of his hand like a man perplexed. 
The Captain took a step towards Wogan, and stopped again. 
Wogan sauntered on, expecting every moment to hear his name 
called, and a clattering run, and then to feel a heavy hand close 
upon his shoulder. Bat no voice spoke, no steps clattered on the 
pavement. Wogan reached the corner and spied up St. James’s 
Street as he turned. The Captain was still standing in the atti- 
tude of perplexity ; only, instead of smoothing his cheek, he had 
tilted his peruke aside and was scratching his head to ease the 
labour of his recollections. At the sight of him the ancestor and 
his twenty-eight Cavaliers rode clean out of Mr. Wogan’s mind. 
‘Sure, Thomas wouldn't have done it, but Nicholas will,’ said he, 
and kicking up his heels he ran. He ran along Ryder Street, 
turned into Bury Street, raced a hundred yards or so up the cobbles, 
and thundered on the door of Kelly’s lodging. Here and there a 
head was poked from a window, and Mr. Wogan cursed his own 
noisiness. It seemed an age before the door was opened. 
Fortunately it was Mre. Barnes, Kelly’s landlady, in persen, and 
not her serving-woman, who stood in the entrance. 

‘Is the Parson in London?’ says Wogan. ‘Say that he is, 
Mrs. Barnes, and say it quick.’ 

‘Why, it’s Mr. Wogan!’ cries she. 

‘'Whisht, my dear woman!’ answered Wogan, pushing through 
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the doorway. ‘It’s Mr. Hilton. There’s no Wogan anywhere in 
England. Remember that, if you please.’ 

Mrs. Barnes slammed the door in a hurry. 

‘Then you are in trouble again,’ said she, throwing up her 
hands. 

‘ Well, there’s nothing unusual in that,’ said he. ‘Sure man 
is born to it, and who am I that I should escape the inheritance? ’ 
and he opened the door of Mr. Kelly’s sitting-room. He saw the 
figure of a man bending over the table. As the door was thrown 
open, the figure straightened itself hurriedly. There was a sound 
of an iron lid clanging down upon a box, and the sharp snap of a 
lock. George Kelly turned and stood between the table and the 
door, in a posture of defence. Then 

‘Nick!’ he cried, and grasped his friend’s hand. The next 
moment he let it go. ‘ What brings you here?’ he exclaimed. 

‘My ancestor,’ said Wogan, dropping into a chair. ‘’Twas his 
spirit guided me.’ 

‘Then take my word for it,’ cried George, ‘if there’s a Bedlam 
beyond the grave your ancestor inhabits it.’ 

Wogan made no reply in words at first. But he rose stiffly 
from his chair, bowed to Kelly with profuse ceremony, took his 
hat, and with his hat a step towards the door. Kelly, on the other 
hand, shut the door, locked it, put the key in his pocket and 
leaned his back against the panels. Wogan affected to see nothing 
of these actions, but spoke in a tone of dignity like a man taking 
his leave. 

‘Such insults as you are pleased to confer on me,’ said he, ‘no 
doubt I deserve, and I take them in all Christian meekness. But 
when my ancestor Thomas Wogan, God rest: his soul for ever and 
ever, rode with twenty-eight Cavaliers from Dover to Scotland 
through the thick of his bloodthirsty foes to carry the succour of 
his presence to the friends of his blessed Majesty of sacred memory 
King Charles the Second, it was not, I’d have you know, Mr. Kelly, 
in order that his name should be bespattered after he was dead by 
a snuffling long-legged surreptitious gawk of a parson who was 
kicked out of his Dublin pulpit with every circumstance of 
ignominy because his intellect didn’t enable him to compose a 
homily.’ 

At this point Wogan drew a long breath, which he sorely 
needed. It was not at all truth that he had spoken, as he knew— ~ 
none better. The Parson was indeed stripped of his gown because 
he preached a very fine homily on the text of ‘Render unto Cxsar 
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the things that are Czsar’s,’ wherein he mingled many timely and 
ingenious allusions to the Chevalier. Nor was there any particular 
force in that epithet ‘surreptitious, beyond that it had an 
abusive twang. Yet it was just that word at which Mr. Kelly took 
offence. 

‘ Surreptitious,’ said he, ‘and if you please what is the mean- 
ing of that ?’ 

And then surveying Wogan, he began of a sudden to smile, 

‘Ta-ta-ta, he said with a grimace. 

‘It isa pretty though an interjectional wit,’ replied Wogan in 
a high disdain, falling upon long words, as was his fashion on the 
rare occasions when he cloaked himself with dignity. 

‘Faith,’ continued George, with the smile broadening over his 
face, ‘but it is indeed the very picture of Christian meekness,’ 
and.then, breaking into a laugh, ‘ Will you sit down, you noisy 
firebrand. As for Thomas Wogan—be damned to him and to all 
his twenty-eight Cavaliers into the bargain !’ 

Mr. Wogan will never deny but what the man’s laugh was 
irresistible, for the Parson’s features wore in repose something of 
clerkly look. They were cast in a mould of episcopal gravity ; 
but when he laughed his blue eyes would lighten at you like the 
sun from a bank of clouds, and the whole face of him wrinkled and 
creased into smiles, and his mouth shook a great rumbling laugh 
out of his throat, and then of a sudden you had come into the 
company of a jolly man. Wogan put his hat on the table and 
struggled to preserve his countenance from any expression of 
friendliness. 

‘It is the common talk at the Cocoa Tree that you sailed from 
Cadiz. It is thought that you were one of the remnant at Glen- 
shiel. Oh, the rumour of your whereabouts has marched before 
you, and that you might have guessed. But see what it is to 
know no Virgil, and,’ shaking a minatory finger, 

‘ Fama, malum quo non aliud velocius ullum.’ 

Mr. Wogan bowed before Latin like a sapling before the wind. 
He seated himself as he was bid. 

‘And you must needs come parading your monstrous person 
through the thick of London, like any fashionable gentleman,’ 
continued George. ‘What am I todo with you? Why couldn't 
you lie quiet in a village and send me news of you? Did you 
meet any of your acquaintance by chance when you came visiting 
your friend Mr. Kelly ? Perhaps you passed the time of day with 
Mr, Walpole——,’ and as he spoke the name he stopped abruptly, 
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He walked once or twice across the room, shifting his peruke from 
one side of his head to the other in the fluster of his thoughts. 
Then he paused before Wogan. 

‘Oh, what am I to do with you?’ he cried. ‘ Tell me that, if 
you please.’ But the moment Wogan began, 

‘Sure, George, it’s not you that I will be troubling for my 
security "—Kelly cut in again : 

‘Oh, if you have nothing better to say than that, you say 
nothing at all. It is dribbling baby’s talk,’ and then he repeated 
a question earnestly. ‘Did you see anyone you knew, or rather 
did anyone that knows you see you?’ 

‘Why,’ replied Wogan meekly, ‘I cannot quite tell whether 
he knows me or not, but to be sure I ran into the arms of Captain 
Montague not half a dozen yards from the corner of Ryder 
Street.’ 

‘Montague !’ exclaimed Kelly. Wogan nodded. 

‘The man who fought against you at Preston siege ?’ 

‘The same.’ 

‘’Tis a pity you were at so much pains to save his life in that 
scuffle.’ 

‘Haven’t I been thinking that myself?’ asked Wogan. ‘If 
only I had left him lying outside the barricades, where he would 
have been: surely killed by the cross-fire, instead of running out 
and dragging him in! But it is ever the way. Once do a 
thoroughly good-natured action and you will find it’s the thorn in 
your side that will turn and sting you. But I am not sure that 
he knew me,’ and he related how the Captain had stopped with 
an air of perplexed recollection, and had then gone on his way. 
Kelly listened to the account with a certain relief. 

‘It is likely that he would not remember you. For one thing, 
he was wounded when you carried him in, and perhaps gave little 
heed to the features of his preserver. Moreover, you have changed, 
Nick, in these years. You were a stripling then, a boy, a mere 
boy, and,’ here he smiled and laid a hand on Wogan’s shoulder, 
‘you have grown into a baby in four years.’ 

Then he took another turn across the room. ‘ Well, and why 
not?’ he said to himself, and finally brought his fist with a bang 
upon the table. ‘I'll hazard it, said he. ‘I am not sure but 
what it is the safest way,’ and, drawing a chair close to Wogan, 
he sat himself down. 

‘It was the mention of Mr. Walpole set me on the plan,’ he 
said. ‘You heard in Paris that Lady Oxford is a kinsman of his, 
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Well, I go down to Lord Oxford’s in two days. It is a remote 
village in the north of Herefordshire. You shall come with me 
as my secretary. ’Faith, but I shall figure in my Lord’s eyes as a 
person of the greatest importance.’ 

Mr. Wogan resisted the proposal as being of some risk to 
his friend, but Kelly would hear of no argument. The plan grew 
on him, the more he thought of it. ‘You can lie snug here for 
the two days. Mrs. Barnes is to be trusted, devil a doubt. You 
can travel down with me in safety. I am plain Mr. Johnson here, 
engaged in smuggling laces from the Continent into England. And 
once out of London there will be little difficulty in shipping you 
out of the country until the affair ’s blown over.’ 

So it was arranged, and Kelly, looking at his watch, says— 

‘By my soul, I am late. I should have been with my Lord of 
Rochester half-an-hour since. The good Bishop will be swearing 
like a dragoon.’ 

He clapped his hat on his head, took up his cane, and marched 
to the door. His hand was on the knob, when he turned. 

‘ By the way, Nick, I have something which belongs to you. 
’Twas sent to my lodging in Paris by mistake. I brought it over, 
since I was sure to set eyes on you shortly.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Nick, ‘ Then you expected me, for all your scolding 
and bullying.’ 

‘To speak the honest truth, Nick,’ said Kelly, with a laugh, 
‘I have been expecting you all the last week.’ 

He went into his bedroom, and brought out the strong-box 
which Wogan had purchased in Paris. 

‘Sure there was no mistake,’ said Wogan. ‘I sent it to you 
as a reward for your discretion.’ 

‘Oh, you did. Well, you wasted your money, for I have no 
need for it.’ 

‘Nor I, replied Wogan. ‘But it has a very good lock, and 
will serve to hold your love-letters.’ 

Kelly laughed carelessly at the careless words, and laid the box 
aside upon his scrutore. Many atime in the months that followed 
Wogan saw it there, and the sight of it would waken him to a laugh, 
for he did not know that a man’s liberty, his honour, his love, came 
shortly to be locked within its narrow space. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


MR. WOGAN INSTRUCTS THE IGNORANT PARSON IN THE 
WAYS OF WOMEN, 


Mr. WoGan then remained for two days closeted in his friend's 
lodgings, and was hard put to it to pass the time, since the Parson, 
who acted as secretary and right-hand man to Bishop Atterbury, 
was ever dancing attendance upon his lordship at Bromley or the 
Deanery of Westminster. Wogan smoked a deal of tobacco, and, 
knitting his brows, made a strenuous endeavour to peruse one of 
George Kelly’s books—a translation of Tully’s Letters. He did, 
indeed, read a complete page, and then being seized with a 
sudden vertigo, such as from his extreme youth hath prevented 
him from a course of study, was forced to discontinue his labours. 
At this juncture Mrs. Barnes comforted him with a greasy pack 
of cards, and for the rest of that day he played games of chance 
for extraordinary stakes, one hand against t’other, winning and 
losing millions of pounds sterling in the space of a single hour. 
By bed-time he was sunk in a plethora of wealth and an extremity 
of destitution at one and the same time; and so, since he saw no 
way of setting the balance right, he bethought him of another 
plan. On the morrow he would write out a full history of his 
ancestors, as a memorial of their valour and a shame to the men 
of this age. 

The Parson, when he was informed of the notable design, 
quoted a scrap of Latin to the effect that it would be something 
more than a brazen proceeding. Wogan, however, was not to be 
dissuaded by any tag of rhyme, and getting up before daylight, 
since he had but this one day for the enterprise, was at once very 
busy with all of Kelly’s spluttering pens. He began with the 
founder of the family, the great Chevalier Ugus, who lived in 
the time of my little Octavius Cesar, and was commissioned by that 
unparalleled monarch to build the town of Florence. ‘ Ugus,’ 
wrote Mr. Wogan in big round painful letters with a flourish to 
each, and, coming to a stop, woke up George Kelly to ask him in 
what year of our Lord Octavius Cesar was born into this weary 
world. ‘In no year of our Lord, grumbled George, a little 
churlishly to Wogan’s thinking, who went back to his desk, and 
taking up a new pen again wrote ‘Ugus.’ Thereupon he fell 
into a great profundity of thought; so many philosophic reflec- 
tions crowded into his head while he nibbled his pen, as he felt 
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sure must visibly raise him in the estimation of his friends. So, 
taking his candle in one hand and his pen in the other, he came 
a second time to Kelly’s bedside and sat him down heavily upon 
his legs, the better to ensure his awakening. It is to be admitted 
that this time the Parson sat up in his bed, and swore with all the 
volubility of a dragoon or even of my Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
But Wogan smiled amiably, knowing when he communicated his 
thoughts how soon those oaths would turn to cries of admiration. 

‘It is a very curious thing,’ said Wogan, shifting himself a 
little so that Kelly’s shins should not press so sharply, ‘how the 
mere inking of one’s fingers produces speculation. Just as great 
valorous deeds are the consequence of swords,’ here he paused to 
snuff the candle with his fingers, ‘so great philosophic thoughts 
are the consequence of pens. Put a sword in a man’s hand! 
What does he want to do but cut his neighbour right open from 
the chine to the ribs? Puta pen between his fingers, on the other 
hand, and what does he want to do but go away by himself and 
write down great thoughts ?’ 

‘Then in Heaven’s name why don’t you do it ?’ cried George. 

‘Because, my friend,’ replied Wogan, ‘ out of the great love I 
bear for you, I shall always, always communicate my thoughts 
first of all to you.’ Here the Parson groaned like a man giving 
up the ghost, and Wogan continued : 

‘For instance, you have doubtless heard of my illustrious 
forbear the Chevalier Ugus.’ At this Kelly tried to turn on his 
side; but he could not do so, since his legs were pinned beneath 
Wogan’s weight. ‘The Chevalier Ugus,’ repeated Wogan, ‘who 
built and beautified the city of Florence to the glory of God in 
the reign of the Emperor Octavius. How many of the English 
have loitered in the colonnades, and feasted their eyes upon the 
cathedral, and sauntered on the bridges of the Arno? How many 
of them, I say, have drawn profitable thoughts and pleasurable 
sensations from the edifices of my great ancestor? And yet not 
one of them—if poor Nicholas Wogan, his degenerate son, were 
to poke his nose outside of Mrs. Barnes’s front door—not one of 
them but would truss him hands and heels and hang him up 
to derision upon a nasty gibbet.’ 

So far Wogan had flowed on when a sigh from Kelly’s lips 
brought him toa pause. He leaned forward and held the candle 
so that the light fell upon Kelly’s face. Kelly was sound asleep. 

‘To be sure,’ said Wogan in a soft voice of pity, on the chance 
that Kelly might be counterfeiting slumber, ‘my little friend’s 
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jealous of my reflective powers,’ and going back to his chair wrote 
‘ Ugus’a third time with a third pen; and then, in order to think 
the more clearly, laid his hand upon the table and closed his eyes. 

It was Mrs. Barnes’s hand upon his shoulder, some three hours 
afterwards, which roused him from his so deep reflections, and to 
aman in Wogan’s course of life the shoulder is a most sensitive 
member. She took the paper, whereon the great name was thrice 
inscribed, very daintily between her forefinger and thumb, as 
though she touched pitch ; folded it once, twice, thrice, and set 
it on the mantelshelf. There Mr. Kelly, coming into the room 
for breakfast, discovered it, hummed a little to himself like a man 
well pleased, and turned over the leaf to see what was written 
t’other side. 

‘ That is all,’ said Wogan, indifferently. 

‘And it is a very good night’s work,’ replied Kelly, with the 
politest gravity, ‘not a letter—and there are precisely twelve of 
them in all—but is writ with scrupulous correctness. Such 
flourishes, too, are seldom seen. I cannot call to mind that ever I 
saw a g so pictorially displayed. Ugus—Ugus—Ugus ’ and 
he held the paper out at arm’s length. 

‘I went no further with my work,’ explained Wogan, ‘ because 
I reflected -——’ 

‘ What, again?’ asked the Parson in a voice of condolence. 

‘That the mere enunciation of the name Ugus gives an 
epitome of the Wogan family.’ 

‘Indeed, it gives a history in full,’ said the Parson. 

‘It comprises 

‘ Nay, it conveys 

‘ All that need be known of the Wogan family.’ 

‘All that need be known, indeed, and perhaps more,’ added 
George with the air of a man turning a compliment. Mr. Wogan 
was sensibly flattered, and took his friend’s words as an apology 
for that disrespect which he had shown towards Thomas Wogan 
two days before, and the pair seated themselves to breakfast in 
the best of good humour. 

‘We start at nine of the evening,’ said George. ‘I have 
commanded a sober suit of grey cloth for you, Nick, since you 
cannot squeeze into my coats, and it should be here by now. 
Meanwhile, I leave you to Mrs. Barnes’s attentions.’ 

Of these attentions Mrs. Barnes was by no means sparing. 
For the buxom widow of the bookseller, who, to her credit be it 
said, had her full share of good looks, joined toe an admirable 
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warmth of heart a less adorable curiosity. With the best inten- 
tions in the world for her lodgers’ security, she was always prying 
into their secrets. Nor did she always hold her tongue outside 
her own doors, as Mr. Kelly had bitter reason afterwards to know. 
In a word, she had all the inquisitiveness of her class, and 
sufficient wiles to make that inquisitiveness difficult to parry. 
Not that Nicholas Wogan was at all troubled upon this score, for 
if there was one quality upon which the good man prided himself, 
it was his comprehension of the sex. ‘Woman,’ he would say 
with a sententious pursing of the lips and a nod of the head ; and 
again ‘woman,’ and so drop into silence; as who should say, 
‘Here’s a nut I could show you the kernel of were I so disposed.’ 

This morning, however, Mrs. Barnes made no demand upon 
Wogan’scunning. For she took the paper with the thrice iterated 
Ugus which the Parson had replaced upon the mantelshelf, and, 
with the same gingerly precautions as she had used in touching it 
before, dropped it into the fire. | 

‘ And why that ?’ asked Wogan. 

Mrs. Barnes flung out at him in reply. 

‘I have no patience with you,’ she cried. ‘ What’s Ugus, 
Mr. Wogan? Answer me that,’ and she struck her arms akimbo, 
‘What’s Ugus but one of your cypher words, and you must needs 
stick it up on your mantelshelf for all the world to see ?’ 

‘It’s no cypher word at all,’ replied Wogan with a laugh. 

‘What is it then ?’ said she. 

‘ My dear woman, the merest mare’s nest,’ said he. 

‘Oh, you may “dear woman” me,’ cried she, and sat herself 
down in a chair, ‘and you may laugh at a woman’s fears; but, 
good lack, it was a bad day when Mr. Kelly first found a lodging . 
here. What with his plottings here and his plottings there, it 
will be a fortunate thing if he doesn’t plot us all into our graves.’ 

‘Whisht,’ interrupted Wogan. ‘There are no plots at all, 
any more than there’s sense in your talk.’ 

But the woman’s eloquence was not so easily stemmed. 

‘Then if there are no plots, why is Mr. Kelly “ Mr. Johnson,” 
why is Mr. Wogan “Mr. Hilton”; and why, oh why, am I in 
danger of my life and liberty, and in peril of my immortal soul ?’ 

‘Sure you are bubbled with your fears,’ answered Wogan. 
‘It is sufficiently well-known that since Mr. George Kelly ceased 
to minister to souls he has adopted the more lucrative profession 
of a lace merchant. There’s some secrecy no doubt in his comings 
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and goings, but that is because he is most honourably engaged in 
defrauding the revenue.’ 

‘A pretty lace merchant, upon my soul,’ said she, and she 
began to rock her body to and fro. The sight alarmed Nicholas 
Wogan, since he knew the movement to be a premonition of 
tears. ‘A lace merchant who writes letters in Latin, and rides in 
the Bishop of Rochester’s coach, and goes a-visiting my Lord 
Oxford in the country. Thirteen shillings have I paid for letters 
in one day. Laces, forsooth! It is hempen ropes the poor 
gentleman travels in, and never was a man so eager to fit them to 
his own neck,’ And, at the affecting prospect which her words 
called up, the good woman lifted her apron to her eyes and forth- 
with dissolved into tears. Sobs tore her ample bosom, her soft 
frame quivered like a jelly. Never did Mr. Wogan find his 
intimate knowledge of the sex of more inestimable value. He 
crossed the room; he took one plump hand into his left palm and 
gently cherished it with his right. The tears diminished to a 
whimpering. He cooed a compliment into Mrs. Barnes’s ear, ‘A 
little white dove of a hand in a brown nest, my dear woman,’ said 
he, and affectionately tweaked her ear. Even the whimpering 
ceased, but ceased under protest! For Mrs. Barnes began to 
speak again. Wogan, however, kissed the tearful eyes and sealed 
them in content. 

‘ Hoity-toity, here’s a set out,’ he said, ‘ because my Lord 
Oxford wants a pair of Venice ruffles to hide his gouty fingers, or 
a new mantilla for his new spouse,’ and so softly chiding her, he 
pushed her out of the room. 

At nine o'clock to the minute the chaise drove up to the door. 
Mr. Kelly took a stroll along the street to see the coast was clear ; 
Mrs. Barnes was in two minds whether to weep at losing her 
lodgers, or to smile at their prospects of security, and compromised 
between her emotions by indulging them alternately ; and finally 
a couple of sober burgesses entered the chaise and drove off. Mr. 
Wogan thrust his head half out of the window, the better to take 
his fill of the cool night-air, but drew it back something of the 
suddenest at the corner where Ryder Street debouches into St. 
James’s. 

‘ Sure the man’s a spy,’ said he, flinging himself back. Parson 
Kelly leaned cautiously forward, and under an oil-lamp above the 
porch of a door he saw Captain Montague. The Captain was 
standing in an indecisive attitude, tapping with his stick upon the 
pavement and looking up and down the street. 
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‘I doubt it,’ returned Kelly. ‘I have ever heard he was the 
most scrupulous gentleman.’ 

‘But he’s a Whig. A Whig and a gentleman! But it’s a 
contradiction in terms. Whigging is a nasty insupportable trade, 
and infects a man like a poison. A Whig is a sort of third sex by 
itself that combines all the failings of the other two.’ 

However, this time it was evident that Captain Montague had 
taken no note of Nicholas Wogan. He could not but reflect how 
it was at this very spot that he had come upon the Captain before, 
and mighty glad he was when the lights of Knightsbridge had 
sunk behind them, and they were driving betwixt the hedgerows. 
Then at one spring he jumped to the top of his spirits. 

‘George, what a night!’ cries he. ‘ Sure I was never designed 
to live in a house at all, but to be entirely happy under the blue 
roof-tree of the sky. Put me out ona good road at night and 
the whole universe converses with me on the most familiar terms. 
Perhaps it’s a bush that throws out atendril and says, ‘Smell that, 
you devil, and good luck to you.’ Or, maybe it’s the stars that 
wink at me and say, ‘ Here’s a world for you, Nick, my little friend. 
Only wait a moment, and we'll show you a bit of a moon that'll 
make a poet of you.’ Then up comes the moon, perhaps, in a 
crescent like a wisp of fire, and says she, ‘ It’s all very well here, 
Nicholas, but take my word for it, I can show you as good on the 
sea and better. For you'll have all this, and the hiss of the water 
under your lee besides, and the little bubbles dancing on the top. 
But what troubles you, George ?’ 

But Kelly made little or no reply, being sunk in the considera- 
tion of some difficulty. For two days he remained closeted with 
his trouble, and it was not until they had got to Worcester that he 
discovered it. They changed horses at the ‘Dog and Turk,’ and 
drove through the town under the Abbey clock. 

‘It is five minutes to twelve,’ said Wogan, looking at the clock. 

‘Yes,’ said Kelly with a sigh, ‘the face is very plain to read.’ 
Then he sighed again. 

‘Now, if the clock were a woman,’ said he, ‘it might be half- 
past four and we still thinking it five minutes to twelve.’ 

‘Oh, is it there you are ?’ said Wogan. 

‘Why, yes,’ replied Kelly. ‘ Lord Oxford, do you see, Nick, is 
a half-hearted sort of trembler—that we know and are ready for 
him, But what of my lady?’ 

Wogan crossed his legs and laughed comfortably. Here was 
matter with which he could confidently deal. 
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‘ Well, what of her?’ he asked. 

‘You heard what Fanny Oglethorpe said. She is a kinswoman 
of Mr. Walpole’s. How shall we be sure of her at all? A woman, 
Nick, is a creature who walks in the by-ways of thought. How 
shall an obtuse man follow her ?’ 

Wogan took a pinch of snuff. 

‘It is very well, George,’ said he, ‘that I took this journey 
with you. I'll make your conduct plain to you as the palm of 
my hand. In the first place, there was never a woman yet from 
Cleopatra downwards that cared the scrape of a fiddle for politics. 
"Twas never more than a path that led to something else, and is 
held of just as small account as the road a girl dances down when 
she goes to meet her lover. Look at Fanny Oglethorpe, Olive 
Trant, and the rest of them in Paris! D’you think it’s the Cause 
they ever give a thought to? If you do your're sadly out, my 
friend. No; what troubles their heads is simply that the Cheva- 
lier is a romantical figure of a man, and would look extraordinarily 
well with a gold crown on the top of his periwig. Now I’m 
wagering it will be just the same with my Lady Oxford. You 
have all the qualifications down to your legs, and let my lady once 
take a liking to your person she will gulp your politics without a 
grimace.’ 

Mr. Kelly turned a startled face towards his instructor. 

‘ You would have me pay court to her ?’ says he. 

‘ Just that,’ says Wogan, imperturbably. ‘Keep your politics 
for my Lord and have a soft word ready for my Lady. Pen hera 
delicate ode in Latin. To be sure the addresses of an erudite man 
have something particularly flattering to the sex. Or drop out a 
pretty compliment on her ear.’ 

‘Oh, on her ear?’ said Kelly, beginning to smile. ‘Of what 
sort ?’ 

‘Faith, George, but you exasperate me,’ said Nick. ‘Isn't 
there an infinity of images you could use? For instance,’ said he, 
and hummed a little. 

‘Well, for instance !’ said Kelly, urging him on. 

‘For instance,’ returned Wogan, ‘you can speak of its 
functions——’ 

‘I understand. I am to tell her that itis a very proper thing 
for a woman to sit and listen to other people.’ 

‘Tell her that,’ cries Wogan, lifting up his hands, ‘and you 
will be drubbed down the staircase pretty quick! No. Tell her 
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there is never a poet laureate in the world would print a single 
one of his poems if he could treasure his music within her ear.’ 

‘ Ah,’ says Kelly. ‘That is a compliment of quite a different 
kind,’ and he repeated it three times to commit it to memory. 
‘But one, Nick, will not suffice. I must have more sayings about 
her ear.’ 

‘And you shall, says Wogan. ‘ You can speak of its appear- 
ance.’ 

‘Of its appearance ?’ 

‘ And fit a simile to it.’ 

‘Give me one,’ said Kelly. 

‘You can say her ear is like a rosebud on a bank of moss,’ 

Mr. Kelly began to laugh outright. 

‘Sure,’ said he, ‘I might as well tell her at once her hair is 
green.’ 

‘Oh, she will not examine your words so nicely. She will just 
perceive that you intend a compliment.’ 

‘ And take me for a very impertinent fellow.’ 

‘George,’ said Wogan, ‘for a parson you are a man of a most 
unnatural modesty.’ In which remark Wogan did his friend no 
more than the merest justice. For he had nothing in common 
with that usual foible of the young chaplains and tutors who 
frequent the houses of the great. 

To listen to them over a bottle you would think them con- 
querors of all hearts, from the still-room maid te my lady and her 
daughters. But Mr. Kelly was in a different case. The Bishop 
of Rochester himself gave him the character of being prudent and 
reserved beyond his years. And perhaps it was by reason of that 
very modesty that he slid insensibly into the thoughts of more 
women than he knew of. Of these, however, Lady Oxford was not 
one. 

It was about three in the afternoon of the next day when the 
chaise drove up to the door of the great house at Brampton Bryan. 
The Parson and Nicholas Wogan had barely stepped into the hall 
before an inner door opened and my lady came forward to greet 
them. She was for her sex uncommonly tall, and altogether of a 
conquering beauty, which a simple country dress did but the more 
plainly set forth. For, seeing her, one thought what a royal 
woman she would look if royally attired, and so came to a due 
appreciation of her consummate appearance. Whereas, had she 
been royally attired, her dress might have taken some of the 
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credit of her beauty. She stood for a second between the two 
men, looking from one to the other as though in doubt. 

‘And which is Mr. James Johnson?’ said she, with a sly 
emphasis upon the name. 

‘Iam,’ said George, stepping forward, ‘and your Ladyship’s 
humble servant.’ 

She gave hima smile and her hand. Mr. Kelly clicked his 
heels together, bent over the hand and kissed it reverentially. 

The lady sighed a quick little sigh (of pleasure) as she drew 
her hand away. 

‘I have taken the liberty, your Ladyship,’ said Kelly, ‘ to bring 
my secretary, Mr. Hilton, with me,’ and he waved a hand towards 
Wogan. 

‘Mr. Hilton,’ she returned, ‘is very welcome. For, indeed, 
we hear too few voices in the house.’ She bowed very graciously, 
but she did not give her hand to Mr. Wogan. ‘Gentlemen,’ she 
continued, ‘my lord bids me make you his apologies, but he lies 
abed. Else would he have welcomed you in person.’ 

‘Your Ladyship,’ said Kelly, ‘if we come at an inopportune 
time 

‘By no means,’ interrupted Lady Oxford. ‘My lord is troubled 
with the gout, but the fit is passing. And if for a couple of days 
my poor hospitality will content you j 

‘Your Ladyship,’ protested Kelly, but that was all he said. 
Now, to Mr. Wogan’s thinking, here was as timely an occasion 
for a compliment as a man could wish. And since Mr. Kelly had 
not the tact to seize it, why, his friend must come to his help. 
Accordingly, 

‘So might the holy angels apologise when they open the 
gates of Paradise,’ said Wogan with his hand on his heart, and 
bowed. As he bowed he heard some stifled sounds, and he looked 
up quickly. My lady was crimson in the face with the effort to 
check her laughter. 

‘Mr. Hilton is too polite,’ said she instantly, with an elaborate 
courtesy, and turned again to Kelly with some inquiries about his 
journey. Wogan was shown up the stairs before the inquiries 
were answered. The staircase ran round the three sides of the 
hall up to a landing on the fourth, and as Wogan came to the 
first turn he saw Lady Oxford cross to the great wood fire which 
was burning on the hearth; when he came to the second he saw 
that the Parson had crossed too and stood over against her; when 
he reached the third turn, my lady was seated toasting a foot at 
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the blaze ; when he reached the landing, Mr. Kelly had drawn up 
a chair. 

Wogan leaned for a moment over the balustrade. It was a 
very small foot with an admirably arched instep; Mr. Wogan had 
seen the like in Spain. Well, very likely she only thrust it out 
to warm it. The firelight coloured her face to a pretty rose hue, 
sparkled in her dark eyes, and searched out the gold threads in 
her brown hair. Mr. Wogan was much tempted to whisper a 
reminder to his friend concerning her ear. But he resisted the 
temptation, for after all it seemed there would be little to do 
about my lady’s politics, 
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A Farmer’s Year. 


BEING HIS COMMONPLACE BOOK FOR 1898. 


¥. 


Winter at Last—The Fall of Lambs—Brushing Pastures—The Fruits of Free 
Trade—A Question—A Missed Baulk—Soil for Carrots—The Back Lawn— 
The Effect of Weather on ‘'emperament—A ‘ Cast’ Mare—Pond Water for 
Drinking—The Water Question in Villages—A Suggested Solution—Rolling 
Heavy Land—Felling Trees—Rooting—A Stub-oak—Air-roots on Trees—Re- 
freshing a Pasture—Lamb Murder—An Easter Vestry Meeting—The Mare and 
the Horseman—The Bull and the Bailif—Tail Cutting—Beet Drilling—The 
First Swallow. 


ARCH 1.—To-day we finished getting in the barley on the 
All Hallows nine-acres, No. 36. The last of it went in 
in a drizzling rain and under a threatening sky. While the 
barley was being drilled the cultivator was at work upon the 
eight-acres on Baker’s No. 41 preparing the seed bed; but as 
soon as the drill was at liberty a sharp storm of hail and rain came 
down, making this stiff land too sticky for us to attempt to deal 
with it. In the afternoon we took refuge in the ordinary bad 
weather occupation of carting manure. This field, No. 41, was 
under root last year, and had been dosed with ‘artificial,’ as is 
customary when a crop is being grown which must be taken at 
a valuation by the landlord or next tenant. In walking over 
the field I observed little grey patches of this manure still lying 
undissolved in the soil, a curious illustration of the persistent 
character of the drought that has prevailed since it was sown or 
scattered up to the present time, which has prevented the stuff 
from melting away and becoming assimilated with the earth. 

March 2.—Winter seems to have set in at last, for this morn- 
ing we have storms of snow and sleet, and can do nothing upon 
the land except cart from the yards. 

Here I am obliged practically to suspend my diary, as I spent 
the remainder of March in London. From the farming point of 
view this is no great loss, however, as throughout March, to judge 
by the notes that Mrs. Hood has kindly kept for me, the weather 
was so bitter and generally bad that vegetation made but little 
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progress. Still, the work on the farm went on, barley being drilled 
whenever the state of the land would allow of it, varied with 
ploughing and manure carting when it would not. The remainder 
of the ewes lambed satisfactorily,and we made an average of some- 
thing over sixty pounds of butter per week. Towards the end of 
the month, also, we began to chain-harrow the pastures, and this, 
with the ordinary routine of root carting into the sheds, and stone 
carting on to the roads in satisfaction of a small contract with 
the surveyors, makes up a not very interesting record, 


March 31.—I returned home yesterday to find the country in 
very much the same state as I left it nearlya monthago. During 
this month the weather seems to have been persistently cold. For 
the first three weeks it was dry. Then came a great three-days’ nor’- 
east gale with a heavy fall of snow—here we had six inches on the 
level—followed by a cold rain which filled up the dykes and ponds, 
and not before it was needed. At one house in this neighbour- 
hood the drought had made it necessary to cart water from the 
lake, and in the villages beyond Bungay known as ‘the parishes,’ 
where the inhabitants depend mainly on shallow ponds for their 
supply, they were in great straits for water; indeed, a famine of 
it was feared. However, this risk is done with for the present; 
indeed, the floods have been out on the marshes. The snow still 
lies in the holls, and the meadows are more rusty-faced than when 
I went away. In the sown fields it is difficult to see any change, 
though the oats drilled for sheep’s food have pricked through, 
and the wheat has perhaps grown a little. The barley has not 
stirred as yet, and Hood has already begun to shake his head over 
its prospects. He believes that its early seeding (of which I was 
an advocate) will prove of no advantage, although it went in so 
well, alleging as his opinion that much of the grain will perish 
in the ground. I, on the other hand, believe that the fate of the 
crop will depend not upon its early seeding, but upon the weather 
we experience during the next three months. Barley in our 
parts will not stand continuous wet and cold ; it turns yellow, and 
the sample is injured for malting purposes. 

The sheep have done fairly well; the forty-nine ewes, one of 
which, if not ghast—that is, barren—has not yet lambed, having 
produced sixty-one lambs without accident to themselves or their 
offspring. We reckon one and a half a very good fall of lambs, 
but one and a quarter, which is about our proportion, is by no 
means to be despised. Of course it means that there are not 
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quite so many doubles as there might be; but where the farmer 
looks to sell his lambs fat to the butcher within a month or two of 
Easter, doubles have their disadvantages, as it then must be a strong 
ewe that can cause them to meet the butcher’s eye as he would 
wish to see them. The flock is being penned at night on the 
three-acre, No. 11, with a view to improving the bottom of this 
young pasture, which has grown somewhat thin. In the daytime 
they run out on one or other of the meadows, where root is thrown 
to them, and every night are shut in a new fold on the three-acre 
and receive a ration of corn, hay, and beet. 

One of the ploughmen, Fairhead, is harrowing the pastures 
with the two-horse patent chain-drag. This is a new instrument 
which I have bought this year, and, though it looks light, a very 
effective one, being so contrived that every part of it pulling 
against the other part causes an equal strain to come upon each 
tooth or cutter. These teeth are solid triangular wedges of steel 
which bite into the moss and tear it up. Either face of this 
harrow can be used for dragging purposes, but one of them cuts a 
good deal more deeply than the other. 

All my three mares here have proved to be in foal, also the 
old one at Bedingham. This is rather too much of a good thing, 
as while they are attending to their domestic duties we may be 
rather short of horses. I did not think that the ancient dame at 
Bedingham would produce any more foals, nor should I have 
greatly grieved if she had taken the same view of the matter. I 
am tired of her Roman-nosed, long-legged offspring, which, 
although they are good animals enough, feed them as you will, 
steadily decline to grow fat. The worst of breeding horses is that, 
if a colt is unhandsome or has a blemish which would prevent its 
fetching full value on the market, his owner finds himself doomed 
to its company for the rest of its natural life. The good animals 
are sold to make a better show in the balance-sheet, the bad ones 
remain at home. 

April 1.—Last night there was a frost, but except for a shower 
in the afternoon the day has been fine. The meadow harrowing 
goes on, one plough is at work, and the remaining men are 
spreading muck for root on All Hallows, No. 29. This is done 
oy throwing the manure between the baulks, which are then split 
back over it by a plough. I went to see the oxen at Baker’s, or 
rather the eight survivors of them. One or other of these un- 
lucky beasts has been continually ill since I was away, mostly 
from ‘ blowing.’ My own opinion is that, having been starved for 
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years, they cannot resist the temptation of gorging themselves 
with good food whenever they get the chance. However, their 
various ailments notwithstanding, they are without doubt very 
much improved in personal appearance, less hungry-looking and 
slab-sided, with better coats. 

At Bedingham this afternoon I found the first sown field of 
barley, No. 5, and the oats on No. 13, coming up strongly, but 
the pease upon the same piece are backward. If anything, the 
winter beans, No. 14, are too thick, and in spite of various horse- 
hoeings tufts of the self-sown barley are still showing among 
them. The wheats are looking very well, but two of the three 
pieces are so thick that it has been necessary to thin them by 
dragging out some of the plants with the harrow. The third 
piece, No. 9, which it may be remembered was a clover layer last 
year, is thinner, but I think that there is a sufficient plant. 
Moore was employed in dragging the meadows, but as we have 
no patent grass-harrows here the work has to be done with an 
ordinary harrow with stout bushes of white-thorn twisted into it. 
A very good instrument for brushing pastures, where there is 
little or no moss to be dealt with, can be made by twining 
thorns into the bars of an ordinary lift-gate and using it as a 
drag. 

April 5.—Last Saturday, the 2nd, we had another frost, 
followed by a fine day, Sunday was cold and cloudy; Monday 
also cold with sunshine and a high wind, west and nor’-west ; to- 
day also cold, wind east to south, with intervals of sunshine. 
The work is the same as that of last week, grass-harrowing, 
manure-spreading, and baulk-splitting, not very interesting 
operations, any of them, but absolutely necessary. Compared 
with other and rougher countries, it is curious to note the ceaseless 
nature of the work needful to the carrying on of an English 
farm. We have brought cultivation to such a pitch of science 
that every day has its appropriate and necessary labour, without 
which all would be spoilt. Yet the pity of it is that, notwith- 
standing the care, knowledge, and intelligence which are put into 
the working of the land, under present conditions it can scarcely 
be made to pay. The machinery works, the mill goes round, 
the labourers earn their wage and the beast his provender, 
the goodman rises early and rests late, taking thought for 
the day and the morrow, but when at Michaelmas he balances 
his books there is no return, and lo! the bailiff stands within 
the gates. Although there have been gleams of hope during 
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the past year in our parts the ancient industry of agricul- 
ture is nearly moribund ; and if the land is farmed fairly it is in 
many instances being worked at a loss, or at any rate without a 
living profit. 

The reader may say that this is impossible, that no one would 
carry on the business under these conditions ; yet it is still carried 
on, in many cases from sheer force of habit or because those who 
practise it have nothing else to which to turn. The small farmers 
only too often keep up the game till they are beggared, when they 
adjourn to the workhouse or to live upon the charity of their 
friends. The larger farmers go on until they are absolutely im- 
poverished and retire into a cottage, or, if they are fortunate, find 
a position as steward upon some estate. The landlords with farms 
upon their hands work them with capital borrowed at high interest 
from the bank, till they can let them upon any terms to any sort 
of tenant. Unless they have private means to draw on, or are 
able to earn money, into their end it is best not to inquire ; they 
sink and sink till they vanish beneath the surface of the great 
sea of English society, and their ancient homes and accustomed 
place are filled by the successful speculator or South African 
millionaire. 

This is the result of Free Trade, which, if it has brought pros- 
perity to the people as a whole, has taken away the living of those 
classes that exist by the land, at any rate in our Eastern Counties. 
When that principle was introduced ruin to agriculture was foretold, 
but at first, owing to a variety of circumstances, it did not fall. 
Yet disaster was only postponed ; now it has come, and whether the 
land and those who live on it will survive is more than I or anyone 
else can tell. The truth is that the matter is no longer of pressing 
interest to the British nation. The British nation lives by trade and 
fills itself with the cheap food products of foreign countries; the 
produce of the fields around its cities is of little weight to it one way 
or the other. Ifall England went out of cultivation to-morrow, I 
doubt if it would make any material difference to the consumer— 
the necessaries of life would still pour in from abroad. What would 
happen if a state of affairs should arise under which corn and 
other food could not be freely imported, is another matter. 
When it does arise, no doubt the British Public and the Govern- 
ments which live to do what they conceive to be the will of the 
public will give their earnest attention to the problem, perhaps too 
late. Meanwhile, all is doubtless as it should be, and, as there 
is not the slightest prospect of redress, we poor farmers must bow 
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our heads to the inevitable, and, while hoping for a turn of Fortune’s 
wheel, make the best of things as we find them and be thankful. 

Yet, with becoming humility, I would venture to ask a 
question of those who understand these matters. 

A.,an English farmer, grows a quarter of barley which pays 
rent to the landlord (part of which the landlord hands over to the 
Government in the form of taxes), rates to the parish, tithe to the 
parson, and land-tax tothe State. This quarter of barley he offers 
for sale on Bungay Market. B., an Argentine or other foreign 
farmer, grows a quarter of barley and also offers it for sale on Bun- 
gay Market, to compete against that offered by A. This quarter of 
barley has paid no rent to a British landlord, no rates to a British 
parish, no tithe to a British parson, no tax to the British Govern- 
ment. Also it has the benefit of preferential rates on British 
railways, and is carted to the market over roads towards the cost of 
which it has not subscribed, as A.’s quarter is called upon to do. 

In what sense, then, is the trade which takes place in those two 
competing quarters of barley Free Trade? That it is free as air in 
the case of the Argentine quarter, I understand. I should go further, 
and call it bounty-fed, but surely in the case of the English 
quarter it is most unfree, and indeed much fettered by the 
burden of rent, rates, tithe, and taxes, which have been exacted 
upon it for the local and imperial benefit. To make the trade 
equal, just, and free in fact as well as in name, before it appears 
on Bungay Market, ought not the Argentine quarter to pay to our 
local and imperial exchequers an exact equivalent of the amount 
paid by the English quarter? Why should the Englishman 
bear all these burdens and the foreigner who seeks the ad- 
vantage of our markets be rid of them? In the case of whisky I 
understand the principle to be that imported spirits should pay an 
approximately equal tax to that exacted upon those manufactured 
in this country. Why, then, should not this rule—if it is the rule 
—be applied to other things besides whisky ; the barleyfrom which 
it is distilled, for instance ? 

This afternoon we were engaged in harrowing the young pease 
and beans to kill the redweed, as poppies are called here. One 
would think that the result of dragging iron spikes over the 
tender plants of these crops would be to destroy an enormous 
number of them, but in practice this is not the case. Indeed, it is 
quite rare to see a seedling broken off. I suppose the explanation 
to be that if the tooth of the harrow hits the young shoot, being 
pliable, it bends to one side and allows the instrument to ‘pass. 
' ‘VOL. XXXII. NO. CXCY. Q 
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With twitchgrass and redweed the case is different, they catch on 
the teeth and are dragged out of the soil, In harrowing the 
beans on Baker’s, No. 43, we discovered that a baulk had been 
missed by the drill, which was sent for at once to sow it. Owing 
to the cold weather and the backward state of the crop, I do not 
think that there will be much difference when harvest time comes, 
although the crop has nine weeks start of this particular baulk. 
To the observer it seems curious that this accident should not 
happen more often than it does, since, with two sets of harrows 
going before and behind them, it is very easy for the men with the 
drill to make an error and imagine that a baulk which has been 
harrowed is one which they have just drilled. A faint blush 
of yellowish green—I can describe it in no other way—is begin- 
ning.to spread itself over the brown surface of the field as the 
myriad tiny spears of the sprouting oats and barley rise from 
their long sleep in the winter earth. As yet, however, the pro- 
gress of vegetation is very slow, owing to the persistent cold of 
the nights. 

April 7.—Yesterday, which was cold again, with a high sou’-west 
wind, we were ploughing the two acres of land in the middle of 
the Thwaite field, No. 28, where we propose to sow carrots. For 
this crop the plough is set as deep as it will go, since carrots love 
to have well-stirred soil for their roots to work in, Also they like 
light soil, and some people hold that it is wise not to give them 
too much manure. I know that the carrots which we grew last 
year upon the All Hallows Farm, No. 33, which was heavily 
manured with Bungay compost, came very coarse and ‘ fangy,’ 
although the beet upon the same field were splendid. Of course, 
this may have been owing to the drought, but a tenant of mine 
showed me some beautiful roots, long, straight, and clean, that he 
had grown on light unmanured land. We have been dragging 
this Thwaite field vigorously to get the twitch out of it, which 
upon this soil is a fearsome and persistent weed. I wonder how 
many tumbril-loads of twitch I have burnt upon the Thwaite field 
since I began to cultivate it? And still the smoke of those fires 
goes up! . 

The back lawn is being rolled also. It has been fed for either 
two or three years, and is now to be set for hay. This- pasture 
has indeed a different face on it to that which it wore when 
I took it in hand some eight or nine years ago. Then it was 
waterlogged and mossy; moreover, the tenant had, I believe, 
mown it for nine years in succession, which .of course he had no 
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business to do, Since then it has been pipe-drained at a cost of 
51. per acre, dressed with basic slag, sown with trefoil seed, three 
pounds to the acre, and heavily grazed, with the result that it is 
now as good a pasture as any in the parish. I am always grateful 
to that back lawn, since it was owing to a difference of opinion 
with my late tenant concerning it that I took to farming, which, 
if as yet it has not enriched me, has at least taught me many 
things about the ways of Nature that it is good for a man to know. 

To-day is, in fact, the first of spring, whatever the calendar 
may say to the contrary, the air being many degrees warmer not- 
withstanding the high sou’-west wind. It is perfectly astonishing 
to see the difference caused by only twenty-four hours of warmth 
and sunshine. Fields that were brown, or only just tinged with 
green, are now almost verdant ; the tulips have begun to blow, 
and the primroses to appear in yellow clusters of tight buds and 
star-like blooms. When amidst the long succession of vile 
samples that make up the English climate during the months 
of March, April, and May, we do chance to ‘happen on’—as 
they say here—a perfect day, how perfect it is! How happy it 
makes us feel also; worries that seemed heavy enough before 
become suddenly lighter, and prospects that were of the gloomiest 
take the tinge of hope. 

It is curious how extraordinarily susceptible some of us are to 
the influence of weather, and even to that of the different seasons. 
I do not think that it affects the dwellers in towns so much, for, 
their existence being more artificial, the ties that bind them to 
Nature are loosened ; but with those who live in the country and 
study it, it is otherwise. Every impulse of the seasons throbs 
through them, and month by month, even when they are 
unconscious of it, their minds reflect something of the tone and 
colour of the pageant of the passing day. After all, why should 
it not be so, seeing that our bodies are built up of the products of 
the earth, and that in them is to be found many, if not all, of the 
elements that go to make the worlds, or at any rate our world, 
and every fruit and thing it bears? The wonder is not that we are 
so much in tune with Nature’s laws and phases, but that we can 
ever escape or conquer their influence. That is where the brain 
and the will of man come in. 

To-day Fairhead is harrowing on the nine-acre marsh, No. 19, 
The bottom on this marsh is as thick as tow, and it is hard work 
for the two big mares to drag the new patent harrow through it, 
especially as they are both of them very near to foaling. One 
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might think that under these circumstances such work was 
injurious to them, but, on the contrary, it seems that the more 
exercise they have right up to their time, the better, provided 
that it is steady in its nature, and not of a kind that is likely to 
wring or jerk them, such as shaft work while carting heavy loads. 
Harrowing or ploughing they can do as well as ever, though, of 
course, they are a little slow in their movements, and especially in 
turning. By the way, Fairhead tells me that we very nearly lost 
one of the pair, the mare ‘Scot,’ last night. About 10 o’clock he 
went up to the buildings to see if she was all right, and found her 
‘cast’ upon her side in such a position that, owing to her state 
and size, she could not find her feet again, but was lying with her 
legs in the air kicking. Had he not chanced to discover her, 
there is no doubt that by the morning she would have been dead 
from fright and exhaustion. As it happened, however, by the 
help of another man and a rope, he was able to get her up with 
no worse hurt than a little hair rubbed off her eyebrow. 

April 8 (Good Friday).—This afternoon I went to Beding- 
ham. As I was setting up my bicycle against a post of the pond 
fence, I noticed that the shallow edge of the water was simply 
full of frogs (some of them dead) and spawn. This pond sup- 
plies drinking-water for the farm, aud certainly it would occur to 
the uninitiated that a plentiful flavour of frog and occasional 
globules of spawn would not improve its quality or wholesome- 
ness. As a matter of fact, however, many of the people about 
here absolutely prefer pond to well water—not superior pond 
water such as that at Bedingham, which comes from a deep, 
recently cleaned moat, and is filtered in a gravel drain, but thick 
stuff from any little roadside pit-hole. Nor is this water as a rule 
in any way unwholesome—at any rate, to those who are accus- 
tomed to drink it. Frogs and ducks, and countless long-legged 
insects, evidently do not disagree with man. Of course, if a pond 
becomes infected with any disease-bacillus it is another matter ; 
for instance, a year or two ago there was an outbreak of diphtheria 
in ‘the parishes’ from this cause. But the same danger exists in 
the case of wells; indeed, I would rather have to deal with an 
infected pond than an infected well, as in the first the source of 
the mischief is more likely to be noticed and easier to remedy. 
Also I believe, though I have no scientific authority for the state- 
ment, that infected water which is exposed to the air and sunlight 
is much less likely to be virulent than that which is shut up in 
the darkness of a well. 
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While I am on this subject, I will say that, so far as my. 
observation goes, the system of water-supply in villages is on the 
whole abominable, and is a question which should be taken in 
hand by Parliament or the County Councils. So long as it is left to 
small communities, and, for that matter, sometimes to large ones 
also, to choose between a good and bad water-supply, in five 
cases out of six they will select whichever is cheapest. This, I 
maintain, they have no right to do; a person coming into a town 
cr village ought to be able to take a glass of water with the abso- 
lute certainty that it is pure, and that he is not running the risk 
of bringing about his own interment within three weeks, He 
would be a bold man, however, who dared to travel from village 
to village in East Anglia and drink whatever water was put before 
him. Indeed, even in some of the towns he might find cause to 
rue his rashness. 

What I suggest, though it may not be practicable everywhere, 
is that, in the case of villages at any rate, the problem could be 
solved at no great cost, An artesian or some other suitable kind 
of boring might be made to tap the water at a depth where it was 
not possible that it should be contaminated, whence it could be 
lifted by means of an ordinary windmill into tanks large enough 
to hold a supply of drinking-water sufficient for the needs of the 
population during any period of aérial calm that was likely to be 
experienced. The only essentials are that the tanks should be of 
ample size, and that the windmill should be powerful enough to 
pump even in a light draught of air; then, if its site were pro- 
perly chosen, I do not believe that it would often stand still for 
more than twenty-four hours. 

The bullock which I am keeping at Bedingham with a view of 
showing it is not coming up to expectations. His fore-quarters 
are splendid, but he falls off behind. He has a box made expressly 
for him in the barn, but I believe that he is lonely and pines 
thére; at any rate, he does not take his food as well as he did. 

It is a half-holiday, as is usual on Good Fridays and Christmas 
Days, though the agricultural labourer keeps no others; therefore 
I found no one working on the farm. The land looks very well— 
indeed, I never saw it in better condition—and, except for the 
rolling, the beet fields are ready to drill. The mare, however, 
one of the pair of horses which are left here, is so old and heavy 
in foal that she cannot do much, so I have arranged with Moore 
to send another horse over with the drill to help to get in the beet 
to-morrow. 
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April 11.—On Saturday—that is the day before yesterday— 
we had good showers of rain. Whitrup harrowed the wheat on 
Baker’s, No. 42, to drag out some of the small weeds which 
swarm upon the surface of the land. This wheat, which was 
rather thin in places, has improved greatly in strength and colour 
since it received a special compound dressing of artificial manure 
last month. 

Yesterday, Easter Sunday, was stormy, with occasional very 
violent tempests of rain and wind. In the course of my usual 
Sunday afternoon’s walk round the farm I noticed what great 
progress everything has made during the last few days. Fields 
that were bare and brown are now clothed in green. I hear from 
Fairhead, who took over the horse and drill to Bedingham on 
Saturday, that they only succeeded in getting in two acres of 
beet. More, if not all of it, could have been drilled, but the land 
was unrolled, and after a few showers this soil becomes too sticky 
to admit of that operation. It is necessary to pass the roller over 
the baulks in order to flatten their crests and break the clods into 
mould before the drill goes down them; but if this clay is at all 
sticky it clings to the roller like wax and clogs it. Thus it often 
happens that although such a small volume of wet has fallen that 
drilling would be perfectly practicable, because the sharp knives 
of the machine cut through the top crust and drop the seed in 
the dry soil beneath, yet, to the disappointment of the farmer, 
who knows not when he will again find his fields in suitable con- 
dition, it has to be given up because the roller cannot be used 
upon the land. 

To-day I went down to the Bath Hills to watch the tree- 
felling, which is getting on well under the charge of the woodman 
Reeve and an assistant. This timber-felling, where the trees are 
at all crowded, is an operation that requires great skill and 
judgment. The first thing the woodman must do is to decide in 
which direction the tree is to fall and the exact spot of ground 
upon which he desires to lay it. Very possibly the state of the 
wind, if it is at all high, will make it difficult to do this with the 
requisite nicety, and if so that tree must be left till another day. 
If, however, there is no wind, or the set of it is right, he places 
his ladder against the trunk, and, climbing as high as he can go, 
so that there may be a better pull and purchase at the moment 
of the fall, ties his line about the tree. Then he goes to a dis- 
tance and makes the other end of the line, which generally is 
about thirty yards long, fast to the bole of another tree, if one 
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should stand conveniently to his purpose. If there is no tree 
near of sufficient strength to bear the strain, then at the critical 
moment the line must be held by men—that is, if its use is con- 
sidered necessary. The object of this rope, I may state, is to 
make it sure that in spite of other precautions the tree will not 
fall in a direction different to that intended, thereby causing 
damage, or possibly hurt to the wood-cutters ; for should it begin 
to fall thus perversely, the slack comes out of the rope, which, 
growing taut and rigid as a bar of iron as it takes the strain, 
swings the dead weight of the trunk round and brings it to the 
earth near to the place where it is desired that it shouldlie. That 
is, it does these things if the rope be strong enough. There is 
nothing more dangerous in wood-cutting than a weak or frayed 
rope, which is apt to fly apart at the moment of stress. When the 
line is successfully fastened and pulled as tight as one or two men 
can draw it, it is probably considered desirable—though this, of 
course, depends upon the character of the ‘top’—to saw off such 
of the branches as can be reached with ease and safety, especially 
those upon that side to which the tree must fall, which otherwise 
would be splintered and spoiled. 

Then the actual felling begins. This there are two ways of 
doing-—one the careless and slovenly chopping off of the tree 
above the level of the ground, the other its scientific ‘ rooting.’ 
In rooting a timber, the soil is first removed from about the foot 
of the bole with any suitable instrument till the great roots are 
discovered branching this way and that. -Then the woodmen 
begin upon these with their mattocks, which sink with a dull thud 
into the soft and sappy fibre, first cutting those of them that are 
upon the rope side. When all that can be conveniently reached 
are severed, leaving only those that go straight down, and in the 
case of oaks and some other trees the great tap-root which pierces 
far into the earth beneath, they begin upon the bole, cutting 
it with hundreds of strokes, none of them delivered with very 
great force, and to the eye of the careless observer apparently 
aimed at random, which end in shaping it to the form of a pear, 
the stalk of the pear being represented by the tap-root and the 
portion of timber that still remains above it. 

I remember a curious incident connected with the tap-root of 
an oak, This oak, a good tree of perhaps two hundred years’ 
growth, was being felled in Bradenham Wood, in this county, 
when the woodmen called attention to something peculiar on the 
tap-root. On clearing this of soil, we found that the object was a 
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horse-shoe of ancient make. Obviously in the beginning an acorn 
must have fallen into the hollow of this cast shoe, and as it 
grew through the slow generations, the root filled up the circle, 
carrying it down into the earth in the process of its increase, 
till at length we found wood and iron thus strangely wedded. 
That tap-root with the shoe about it is now, or used to be, a 
paper-weight in the vestibule at Bradenham Hall. 

It is curious to notice the changes in the colour of the wood 
as the separate layers of it are cut through. First there is the 
pink hue of the bark and the membrane beneath it, then comes 
the white of the outer wood, which in the case of oak we call 
‘sap,’ and lastly the dark-coloured heart of oak. When the cut- 
ting has gone so deep that the shape of the bole approaches to 
that of a peg-top, the woodmen go to the end of the rope and 
pull upon it. Probably the tree makes no sign, but, with the 
exception of an occasional slight quiver as though of fear, which 
causes the twigs to tremble to their tips, stands as proud and 
upright as it has stood for the last century or more. Thereupon 
one of the men remarks to his mate that ‘she wants a chip or two 
of the hinder side,’ and there comes another five minutes of quiet 
and scientific chopping, followed by a return to the end of the 
rope.. At about the third pull the observer will notice the top- 
most twigs of the tree bend themselves with a sudden curve, not 
unlike that of the top joint of a rod when a trout first takes the 
fly. At the next pull the curve is more sudden, and deeper. Now 
the tree begins to groan and rock, and its boughs, rushing to 
and fro, to flog the air in wide sweeps, but still with desperate 
tenacity the thin neck of wood and the remaining rope of root 
keep it from falling. 

‘ She’s a coming,’ says the head woodman, ‘ now, togither, lad ; 
togither.’ Two more pulls and the doomed tree swings so far 
that it cannot recover its upright position. For a moment it 
hangs trembling as though making obeisance to its murderers, 
then a swift rush, a sound of wood rending and tough roots flying 
apart with a noise like that of a pistol shot, and down it falls 
to the earth with a thunderous rattling crash that echoes through 
the wood and dies far away upon the breast of the quiet river. 

It is done, and a change has come over the landscape ; the 
space that for generations has been filled with leafy branches is 
now blank and empty air. I know of no more melancholy sight— 
indeed, to this day I detest seeing a tree felled ; it always reminds 
me of the sudden and violent death of a man. I fancy it must be 
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the age of trees that inspires us with this respect and sympathy, 
which we do not feel for a sapling or a flower. 

While I was on the hills this morning an oak was felled that 
from its girth and general appearance I should say had been 
growing for at least a century. Thecurious thing about this tree 
was that when we were cutting it down we discovered that in the 
beginning it had sprung from the stump of another oak which 
stood there before it, and had in its day been felled by long-dead 
woodmen. Unskilful or careless hands they were also, for, as that 
portion of the stub which was incorporated and overgrown by the 
bole of the present tree showed, they had not ‘rooted’ their oak, 
but hacked it off level with the ground. Perhaps, however, they 
did this in order to cause it to throw up a bush of undergrowth. 
At least this is what must have happened, and afterwards, on the 
occasions of successive cuttings of the fell, the growths were 
gradually thinned out to a single sapling, which, spared from de- 
cade to decade, went on until at last it became a tree. 

What interests me in this tree is that I had no idea a stub 
oak—that is to say, an oak growing upon roots which have done 
duty for a predecessor—would increase to such a size. I knew that 
it is quite possible and a common practice to re-grow blue-gums 
in this fashion, the child tree becoming as large and as vigorous 
as its parent, but that the oak would succeed even to a moderate 
extent under such treatment was new to me. 

The ways of trees, however, are often very curious. Thus, 
last autumn, when shooting on the Ditchingham Hall estate, I saw” 
with regret that a great. bough had been torn off 4 famous beech 
which grows there. Going to examine it, I found that the first 
fracture was of ancient standing, but that to support and nurture 
itself the injured bough had put out roots from its torn surface, 
some of them as much as an inch in diameter, which were feeding 
on the leaf-mould and decayed wood collected in a fork below the 
break. I have frequently seen this kind of aérial root emission 
in the case of tropical trees, especially in the tierra caliente of 
Mexico, but never before in those of English growth; although 
it is common enough to find one seedling tree growing upon 
another of a different variety, sometimes to a respectable size. 

To-day we have been harrowing the three-acre new pasture, 
No. 11, and sowing on it a good coat of clover seed saved from 
that which I grew at Bedingham last year. This is the process : 
Fairhead, with the new steel chain-drag set to cut its deepest, 
harrows the pasture crossways to scatter as evenly as possible the 
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‘tether’ left by the sheep which, it will be remembered, have been 
penned upon this field, and to disturb any moss that may remain 
after their treading. Even this harrowing requires care, since the 
triangular knobs of steel are apt to be clogged with bits of stick 
and rubbish, and must occasionally be cleared by lifting the chain 
fabric, or now and again by turning it. Before the harrow walks 
Buck with a basket full of seed strapped in front of him. He 
goes to and fro across the meadow scattering the clover seed with 
which it is to be refreshed, about a peck and a half of it to the 
acre. The method is very neat and pretty. Grasping handfuls 
of seed first with the right and then with the left hand, by alter- 
nate motions of the arms he casts them in a fine shower so that 
each handful is spread evenly over a certain space of ground in 
front of him. Watching him, it is easy to see that his farming 
education began before the day of drills. I doubt whether a man 
of the present generation could perform this task with half his 
nicety, as I understand that the necessary evenness of spread 
depends upon the exact force of the swing of the arm and the 
loosening in the proper order of the grip of each finger upon the 
seed. When the pasture has been harrowed transversely it is 
again harrowed lengthwise, thereby burying the seed. After this 
it only remains to roll it and leave it to the kindly influences of 
Spring. 

Last night we had a tragedy. The sheep, having finished 
the three-acre, were penned upon a little stretch of grass not 
more than an acre in extent, that is separated from it by a fence 
which it is proposed to remove, laying drainage pipes in the ditch 
and filling it up, so soon as we can find time for the job. I must 
explain that among the movable hurdles, which are of iron and 
mounted upon wheels, is what is known as a lamb-hurdle—that is, 
an ingenious contrivance fitted with rollers set horizontally, too 
narrow to admit of the passage of ewes, but large enough to allow 
the lambs to pass in and out of the fold, as they do not grow well 
if kept constantly confined with their mothers. Doubtless some 
of these wandered out in the darkness, and while they were thus 
away from the ewes, that could not go to protect them—as they 
will do with great courage if free—were attacked by a dog or dogs. 
The ravening brute, or brutes, seized one of the lambs—the finest 
that I have—and murdered it. In the morning it was found 
lying in the holl, its throat torn completely out and half the head 
eaten, a dreadful and piteous sight. 

Another lamb was also badly bitten in the leg, but managed 
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to escape back into the fold. Poth of these had been sold to 
the butcher for twenty-nine shillings each, on the understanding 
that he was to take them when it suited him; but as they had 
not been delivered, of course I am liable for the loss. 

The discovery of what had happened filled Hood and myself 
with consternation, not so much on account of the actual damage as 
from fear of what might come. It is well known that when once 
a dog takes to this dreadful practice of lamb-killing, he will often 
travel great distances, and show the most extraordinary cunning, 
in order to gratify his appetite. I believe it to be hopeless 
to attempt to break any brute that has acquired this habit ;! 
for him there is only one cure, a charge of shot. Such dogs, 
however, hunt at night only; they know better than to work 
their crimes in the light of day ; therefore it is generally difficult, 
if not impossible, to identify them. To-night we have arranged 
to set a watch of men armed with guns, one to be relieved by the 
other at midnight; but, even if the dog should not catch their 
wind and take warning, as there is no moon I very much doubt 
whether they will be able to see him. 

To-day being Easter Monday, the annual Vestry Meeting was 
held in the church at seven in the evening. It has now been my 
lot; as people’s churchwarden of this parish, to attend a great 
number of these Easter Monday Vestries. The similarity between 
the proceedings in different years is really remarkable, though 
once Iremember, when there was some question of accounts which 
excited popular interest, the vestry was crowded. The average 
attendance, however, runs from six to nine, including the clergy- 
man, the churchwardens, the clerk, and the organ-blower, which 
cannot be called excessive out of a population of about eleven 
hundred. The fact is, that although they are far more truly 
democratic than the Parish Council, since in them every 
parishioner can say his say and exercise his rights of voting, 
such as they may be, nobody takes the slightest interest in vestry 
meetings, or the trouble to walk a yard to be present at them. 

The procedure is simple. When a quorum is present in the 
exceedingly cold vestry, which is lit by one of the dazzling church 
lamps, the Rector takes the chair and reads the minutes of the 


' Tusser, who farmed in this county, was of the same opinion three hundred 
years ago, vide his March Husbandry: 


‘ Of mastiffs and mongrels that many we see, 
A number of thousands too many there be. 
Watch therefore in Lent, to thy sheep go and look, 
For dogs will have victuals by hook or by crook.’ 
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last year’s meeting. Then, the church accounts having been 
produced, and the normal deficit sighed over, some gentleman 
present, in earnest tones, proposes the re-election of the people’s 
churchwarden. Another gentleman seconds it, and the people’s 
churchwarden, duly re-elected, responds with an emotion befitting 
the occasion, wondering in his heart how much he will be expected 
to advance on account of the church coals during the coming 
winter. Then the Rector nominates his churchwarden, who is 
also re-elected, and after a long and rather desultory conver- 
sation, generally about insurance or lightning conductors, that 
meeting is gathered to its fathers. 

April 12,.—Hood, who has been suffering from a cold upon his 
chest, is this morning absolutely set fast with lumbago, so that 
he can searcely stir hand or foot, the result of neglecting his first 
ailment. Luckily he has a most worthy and capable wife, for he 
is not a man who takes care of himself. 

Our watch for the dog last night proved unavailing. Just as 
the darkness was finally closing in, Fairhead declares that he saw 
it—a long, dark-coloured animal, which came through the iron 
gates of the right-of-way, and advanced towards the fold. On 
winding him, however, for it could not have seen him where he 
stood in the doorway of the shepherd’s hut, it turned and fled, 
thereby showing how guilty was its conscience. Unfortunately, 
at the time he had not the gun with him, and the dog put in no 
further appearance that night, or if he did it was too dark to see him. 

Towards daybreak the mare ‘Scot’ foaled, a ‘fine upstarding 
foal, as they say here. This morning I found Fairhead rolling 
the new pasture, No. 10, in the heavy rain. One of the oldest 
and quietest horses on the farm was dragging the wooden roller, 
but when it saw me advancing upon it beneath an umbrella it 
took fright, and nearly precipitated itself and the roller into the 
ditch. Sensible as they are, farm-horses draw the line at 
umbrellas, to which they are unaccustomed. When he had 
finished the rolling, I went with Fairhead to see the foal. Undoing 
the door of the box, he entered it, still wearing his wet military 
greatcoat, whereupon the mare, although he called out at her, 
laid back her ears and drew up her lips. Indeed, she looked very 
nasty, and I thought that she meant to attack him, an opinion that 
Fairhead shared, for he got out of the box as quickly as he could. 
Remarking that he had never known her behave like that before, 
he tried to re-enter, with the same result. Then the solution 
of the mystery struck him. 
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‘She don’t know me in this coat,’ he said, ‘and can’t smell 
me through it;’ and, pulling it off, he went into the box boldly. 
The mare thrust out her head and sniffed, then she literally 
seemed ‘ to smile all over,’ as the Americans say, and made no 
further attempt to interfere with him, even when he caught hold 
of the foal and dragged it on to its legs. Two or three years ago 
a change of the stockman’s clothes resulted in a tragedy in this 
neighbourhood. My friend Mr. Smith, the squire of Ellingham, 
had a bailiff named Bensely. Also he had a very savage bull. 
This bull was turned out on a marsh, where it could injure no 
one. Bensely, unhappily for himself, went to look at it after church 
or chapel, dressed in his Sunday best. The bull did not know him 
in this attire, and attacked him so that the poor man was found 
dead in a dyke. His actual death, however, was, I believe, due 
not to his injuries, but to terror acting on a diseased heart. 

‘ New-born Pride,’ our oldest, and once our best, cow—she is 
about twenty—also calved last night, for the animals seem to be 
taking the opportunity of Hood’s indisposition to hurry their 
offspring into the world at as inconvenient a time as possible. I 
am glad to say that her calf is a heifer, the second only out of all 
the number that she has given us. She is so old that probably 
she will be sold out before she calves again, so I want to keep as 
much of her stock as possible, for she is a magnificent stamp of 
cow, long and broad and low, possessing that size which many 
red-polls lack. Her other heifer calf is now a member of the 
herd, with e calf of her own, and promises very well. 

To-day, as I was walking by, I noticed great flocks of sparrows 
and starlings on the three-acre pasture. Doubtless they are busy 
devouring as much of the clover seed sown yesterday as they can 
find, but I hope that enough will escape them to serve our 
purpose. 

April 13.—This has been a sad day for the lambs, for on it 
they have made their first acquaintance with the terrors of exist- 
ence under our present dire carnivorous system, wanting which, by 
the way, they would never have lived at all. About breakfast 
time all the flock, sheep and lambs together, were driven into the 
All Hallows barn, and the farrier arrived in a cart as per appoint- 
ment. Half the barn was hurdled off, and behind the hurdles 
the mob of them stood wondering. Then with the assistance of 
various boys who always assemble upon such an occasion, very much 
as in Africa I have seen the vultures, led by instinct, gather together 
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round wounded game, the ewes and those of the lambs upon which, 
as the fattest and finest, the butcher had already set his seal, 
amidst a frantic baa-ing and confusion, were one by one ejected 
through a hurdle hinged by means of a rope and set ajar. Out 
they rushed, every one of them knocking their shins against the 
weather-board of the door, and leaving behind them the little mob 
of doomed lambkins, Then the veterinary, who, should he ever 
peruse these lines, will, I trust, not be offended if I describe him 
as a peculiarly skilful and benevolent-looking young gentleman, 
said in a soft and sympathetic voice, ‘Small ones first, please.’ 

So a ‘ small one’ was procured by an eager youth and presented 
to the surgeon with its ears drooping and its tail pointing to the 
skies, which tail he felt in a contemplative and almost dreamy 
fashion, as though he were sampling a piece of cloth. Still in the 
same mild voice, he asked for the ‘large knife, please,’ and it was 
handed to him, a formidable-looking weapon. Next there was a 
single swift and adroit motion of the arm and off flew about six 
inches of tail. This was the beginning of a perfect saturnalia 
of tail-cutting and other operations, at which, as the sight was 
not agreeable, I did not long assist. 

About a couple of hours later, however, the whole flock re- 
appeared on the back lawn, but now—those that were marked for 
the butcher and rejoiced prematurely excepted—there was little 
of their playful skip left in the unfortunate lambs, They lay 
about in knots or singly, for they were too stiff to walk, but I 
noticed that some of them nibbled such grass as they could reach. 
I hope that they may soon recover, though, myself, I believe that 
all this cutting about has been put off too late. However, the 
season has been so cold that it was not considered advisable to 
attempt it before. 

On the farm we have been baulk-splitting, manure-carting, 
layer-rolling, and ploughing. 

April 14,—My fears were not without foundation. Last night 
the sheep were shut up in the barn to protect them from the cold 
after the operation, and also from the power of the Bath Hills 
dog. This morning one of the lambs—of course the finest—was 
found bled to death. Later in the day they were turned out upon 
the front lawn, when I noticed that many of the poor things went 
very lame. 

As, although dull, it was not actually raining, we drilled between 
three and four acres of beet on All Hallows, No. 29, a portion of 
this field, that nearest the fence, being reserved for swedes and 
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white turnips. The land was rather sticky, but on the whole the 
seed went in well. 

The process of root drilling is different from that of sowing 
corn. First a roll drawn by one horse is passed over the land, 
covering four baulks at each journey. Then comes the root drill, 
also drawn by one horse and fitted with three coulters only, each 
of which pierces the centre of a baulk. Another roll passed over 
the baulks after the drill has done its work completes the opera- 
tion. We make it a practice to mix a little cabbage seed with 
that of the beet. Formerly we used to grow the cabbage by 
itself, but experience has shown us that if sown amongst the beet 
the ‘ fly’ and other destructive insects seem much more likely to 
overlook it. During the last year or two, by following this system, 
we have raised a quantity of splendid cabbages, which are cut as 
occasion requires, either before the beet is drawn or after it, and 
thrown to the cattle on the pastures when the grass becomes too 
sparse and innutritious to support them. This cow-cabbage, by 
the way, which has an enormous white heart, is, if properly boiled, 
quite suitable for table purposes—much better, indeed, than many 
of the obnoxious vegetables, to my mind, known to gardeners as 
‘winter greens.’ I tried them several times last winter and found 
them excellent. 

To-day I saw the first swallow; it looked very cold, and 
certainly does not make a summer. 


H. Riper HaGGarp. 


(To he continued.) 
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Life and Love. 


RUE love is of a birth sublime, 
It knows not space, it knows not time: 
It has a guerdon from Above ; 
For love is life, and life is love. 


You, with your dangered gift of scorn, 
Would seek to make true love forlorn 
Yet know where e’er your wish may rove, 
That love is life, and life is love. 


You flaunt new loves before my eyes, 
I note them with a scant surprise ; 
You cannot spoil the treasure-trove 
That love is life, and life is love. 


We mortals are compact of change, 

We have a thought of wondrous range— 
For boy and girl, for man and wife, 

Yet life is love, and love is life. 


Is’t well to judge by human skill 

What warrant serves true love to kill? 

It stands, through all your nescient strife, 
That life is love, and love is life. 


I match remembrance with your word, 
The truth may pierce you like a sword, 
The truth may be a keen-edged knife, 

Yet life is love, and love is life. 


False love is like the winding-sheet 
Figured in snow and blinding sleet ; 
The shelter whence you dare not move 
Is—love is life, and life is love. 








WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


The Lynx that Triumphed. 


IMEON, the keeper, was to meet me in the first birch spinney, 
just where, last autumn, we had put up a woodcock and I 
had missed it. That rascal Simeon never fails to impress such 
little disasters upon one’s memory. He remembers every spot in 
which one has missed an easy shot, and generally uses such land- 
marks as his starting-points for making rendezvous, and soon. The 
wag takes a coy delight in doing so, or possibly he may entertain 
hopes by this means to improve one’s shooting. 

At any rate, before leaving the lodge in search of a certain 
lynx whose track we had seen overnight, he had bade me meet 
him at this spot about noon, at which time he would bring me 
news of his success or failure in the ringing of the wily creature, 
the wiliest of all the children of the pine forests. 

It was a morning in February, and oh, what a morning! 

Yesterday the sun, which had sat all day like a great calm, 
cold-hearted god in the heavens, had, nevertheless, for all its 
coldness, succeeded in thawing to some little extent the surface 
of the deep snow that covered the earth’s bosom; but the hard 
frost of night had soon gripped and crusted every pointlet and 
particle of it, and now the sun was again at work, scattering 
his kindness broadcast, and without stint. For each pointlet of 
frozen snow he had a particular smile, and in his smile each little 
crystal blazed and scintillated like a gem of purest water, opening 
out to the light and returning it tenfold, as the heart of a 
maiden responds to the whispering of love. 

The blaze and dazzle of it all were too much for poor human 
eyes, and I raised mine from the too splendid radiance below, 
placing my back to the sun and looking up among the branches 
over my head; for I hoped to see tree-partridges, and, though I 
must not shoot them for fear of startling my friend the lynx, I 
might at least watch them and learn a little of their way of 
living. 
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But I could see no tree-partridges, though, instead, I saw a 
very glorious sight; for each pine tree had been suddenly trans- 
formed into a lovely fairyland bower of filigreed si'ver, most 
marvellously beautiful, and by precisely the same simple process 
which had glorified the plain snowflakes upon the earth beneath : 
a little thaw, then a little frost, and lastly a little sun. 

There is no jeweller like the frost with a February sun to 
help him. See the effect of their united labours: it is called 
rime, and it picks out and filigrees most wonderfully every little 
needle of every twig of every pine tree. 

Suddenly there is a soft pit-a-pat, which brings my eyes from 
the contemplation of frost’s marvellous silver-craft back to the 
dazzling diamond field below, and for a moment I cannot discern 
anything but the bright area of crystallised snow; then he makes 
some slight movement, and I see him. There he is, sitting tight 
upon the snow, in terror of his life—a timid white hare. His 
true colour is brown, like that of the English hare, but he changes 
his uniform as soon as the snow arrives, in order that he may have 
just this one chance against his enemies, such as the fox, the 
lynx, and that awful creature on two legs that carries the fire- 
stick and spits lightning out of it to slay honest hares withal. 

This poor little fellow suddenly caught sight of me, I suppose, 
and as suddenly sat down; partly, no doubt, in the instinctive 
knowledge that so long as his little white carcass remained 
motionless in the equally white snow he might escape detection, 
and partly because it is his habit to sit down for a second or two 
when startled, in order to collect his scattered wits and to decide, 
as well as a terrified brain—and that a hare-brain—can do so, 
upon which side lies the bourne of safety. For a minute we 
watch one another. Doubtless he is praying hard, or intensely 
hoping, which, of course, is his manner of prayer, that I may not 
see him. 

I can imagine the poor fellow saying to himself, ‘The black- 
guard has a fire-stick in his hand. Heaven help me if he only 
catches sight of me!’ Poor soul! he need not have feared. I 
certainly held a fire-stick, but the gun was charged with no 
leaden terrors that should hurt so insignificant a little body as 
his, As a matter of fact, I must not shoot, even though he were 
my lord capercailzie instead of a common little white hare, for 
fear of terrifying his betters, namely, the precious lynx—precious 
for his rarity—that lay somewhere within earshot (lynx’s earshot, 
the sharpest in the world), against whose keenness and cunning 
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were at this moment arrayed all the woodcraft and the science of 
Simeon and his brother Ivan, in order that the said lynx might 
be ringed by them and presently shot by me. 

Then suddenly it occurred to my hare to run. ‘I am,’ he 
thought, ‘a sprinter par excellence. Nature gave me these 
splendid legs of mine for purposes of escape; better trust to 
them than to the blindness of the master-hunter.’ 

No sooner thought of than done. In an instant the small 
white thing that sat in terror before me, motionless except for 
its twitching whiskers and shifting ears, has transformed itself 
into a scudding streak of white, quite difficult to be discerned in 
the glitter of the diamond-studded snow-field. A moment it is 
seen, the next it is gone; gone out from my sight for ever; 
departed upon its unknown destiny, to be eaten, maybe, one day 
by a fox, or perhaps by this very lynx (who adores hare au 
naturel), or maybe to be shot by a sportsman; at any rate, it is 
to be feared that he will end his days in a sudden and violent 
fashion, for in the pine forests few indeed are the hares that die 
in their beds, 

I was still looking after the poor fellow, everybody’s victim, 
when I was startled by a light touch upon the arm. I had heard 
no one approach, and the sudden contact caused my heart to stop 
beating for a second, so utterly unexpected was it. I turned 
round; there stood Ivan upon his snow-shoes, finger to lip, 
solemn, silent, and invoking silence. 

‘What is it ?’ I whispered. 

‘Thanks be to the Lord,’ he whispered back, crossing himself 
devoutly, ‘we have him; he is ringed. He ate a hare in the 
night, and lies gorged. Simeon has sent me for you. Walk 
silently ; there must be no sound. Come.’ 

This was good ; luck of the very best. 

Is he near?’ I whispered, hurriedly tightening the instep 
strap of my snow-shoe. 

‘Half a mile,’ said Ivan; and turning, as though to dis- 
courage further conversation, and giving me a parting sign that 
extreme caution must be observed, he led the way into the 
denser forest. 

Surely two midnight desperadoes never proceeded upon their 
evil enterprise with less noise or more caution than we, as we 
crept that brilliant February day through the pines, intent upon 
our lynx that slept his gorged sleep half a mile away. The broad 
emile of the sun was split up here into dazzling peeps of glory 
R2 
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that came slanting through the trees at intervals, making the 
heart to rejoice and the eyes to water. 

Here a riabchik (tree-partridge), more timid than his fellows, 
who remained crouched up among the pine needles (hoping that 
they were unseen, but perhaps not greatly caring), fled with a 
startling whirr and settled with a crashing noise in some other tree 
close at hand, ashamed of having been the only frightened member 
of the community. 

‘Devil take the riabchik!’ I whispered, for Ivan to hear; 
‘he'll startle our sleeping beauty.’ 

‘Bah!’ said Ivan; ‘he is not such a fool. They that live in 
the forest know the voices of the forest.’ 

Of course they do; I might have known that. Our friend 
might, indeed, be awakened by such a noise as the flying of a 
riabchik, but it could never startle him. I can imagine him, 
indeed, opening one eye and turning it sleepily upwards, as he 
soliloquises somewhat after this fashion: ‘All right, my friend ; 
stick to the tops of the trees now, but I shall know where to 
catch you when the mating season comes along.’ After which 
his lordship licks his lips and falls asleep, to dream of succulent 
young riabchiks, which are a most toothsome dish, whether for 
man or beast. 

But stay. Ivan has suddenly stopped, holding up an arm 
behind him, like a London cabman inviting the next behind to 
refrain from running into him when he is about to draw up. 
Have we arrived ? 

Ivan whispers, and whispers now so softly that it is difficult, 
indeed, to catch the tones of his voice: 

‘Stand here; get well behind this bush; bend and conceal 
every atom of your body and face; look out only through the 
twigs. Remember, he is as cunning as the devil. Cock your 
gun uuder your coat, to deaden the click. The ring goes round 
here, to left and right. Simeon beats from right to left, and I 
from left to right. We shall start in ten minutes,’ 

Away went Ivan, and I made my preparations without delay. 
I cocked my gun, which was an old one, with hammers, and bore 
the reputation of shooting a charge of slugs particularly close, and 
crouched well behind my snow-laden bush, choosing a spot whence 
I could look out fairly well between two big clods of snow in case 
the lynx should cross in front of me, while if he should break the 
ring to right or left I should see well — to put in a quick 
shot to either side. 
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Ten minutes, quotha? an eternity rather, passed before the 
inaugurating whistle from Simeon caused my heart first to stop 
beating, and then to start bumping so furiously against my ribs 
that I felt guiltily anxious lest the quarry should hear it and 
turn. 

There was very little of the ordinary ‘ beating’ about the 
scientific performance of Simeon and his brother. These two 
were highly trained and accomplished /ugatchee—wood-craftsmen 
who undertake, especially if they can secure a third to work with 
them, to drive any animal to any required spot, or within half 
a hundred yards of it. 

How they do this is a mystery, but they do it, and that 
without much noise, save the occasional bark or hand-clapping 
which form their stock in trade of driving sounds. They need 
not, and do not as a rule, view the wolf or fox, or whatever the 
quarry be, but follow its track, signalling to one another if the 
creature is tending to right or left, when it is promptly turned 
into the straight by the guardian of the threatened wing. 

On came the keepers, with now a bark or two, and now the 
clap of a hand or the light beating of a stick against a tree. 

A fox crept stealthily by, saw me suddenly, and disappeared ; 
two hares raced madly to my right, and scudded out of my line 
of vision; an enormous capercailzie crashed back through the 
trees, flying over Simeon’s head in scornful, fearless curiosity to 
learn the meaning of the mysterious, unfamiliar noises; but no 
lynx appeared. 

And all the while my heart wasted itself in huge jumpings 
and beatings, and would not be still, though I reasoned with 
myself and said how foolish it was to be agitated, and how bad 
for the shooting, supposing that I should get a shot. 

But a lynx is so rare, and I was so anxious to place one to my 
credit, that my heart would listen to no reasoning, and bumped 
on, like a caged bird that beats itself against the bars and will 
not understand the foolishness of the proceeding. 

But the keepers began to approach very near to me, though 
they were still out of sight. Where was the lynx? Could he 
possibly have broken the ring and departed? Could Simeon 
have made a mistake, and he was never really ringed ? 

To do Simeon justice, this was an eventuality which I should 
never have dreamed of airing seriously and in cold blood; nor 
even now, otherwise than in the traitorous secrecy of my 
own disappointed’ heart. Alas! I was soon to learn that the 
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unexpected (which perhaps might have been the expected, since 
that arch-rascal the lynx was concerned) had robbed me of my 
quarry. 

» And I learned it in the following conversation, which suddenly 
replaced the cautious driving sounds to which the two keepers 
had hitherto confined themselves; the words used were now 
shouted from one to the other, backwards and forwards through 
the shuddering distance of the forest, which cannot have been 
familiar with the atrocious language of the disgusted Moujik. 

‘Ivan, you adjectival dunderhead!’ roared Simeon suddenly, 
‘have you let him out ?’ 

‘The past-participled son of an indescribable mother has cer- 
tainly left the ring; but not during the beat,’ shouted Ivan. 
‘Come and see for yourself. He was out before we began.’ 

I heard Simeon utter a string of blood-curdling maledictions 
and start across the forest to verify his brother’s words, and, 
knowing that all was up with the beat, I headed for the spot 
whence Ivan had shouted forth the news of failure. 

There stood Ivan over the track of the departed lynx, mutter- 
ing to himself language which must have afforded great pain to 
our quarry, even in the hour of escape and triumph, if he had 
heard it. 

And here also came Simeon, who, as the elder brother and 
chief keeper, felt himself entitled, nay, compelled, to outdo Ivan 
in malediction; and this I really think he did, which speaks 
volumes for his eloquence and imagination, for until his arrival I 
certainly thought that Ivan must surely have exhausted pic- 
turesque fancy in the invention of ingenious curses such as would 
‘lie’ in reference to the known habits of a lynx. 

The brute had gone out of the ring within fifty yards of me, 
but whether before or during the beat has never yet been decided, 
though Simeon vowed that Ivan let him go during the driving, 
while Ivan was equally positive that he had taken his departure 
before the beat began, and that probably Simeon sneezed or 
coughed while sitting and watching the ring before my arrival. 

But maledictions are bad business. Something must be 
done towards repairing the disaster, for you cannot catch your 
quarry by throwing curses after him. 

The day was still young. Could not the lynx be ringed 
again? This was my suggestion. 

The keepers glanced at one another and laughed scornfully. 

‘Not he!’ said Simeon, ‘You may chase him and call to 
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him to stop, but he will not stay—not till to-morrow. Do you 
think he does not know that we are lugatchee? As well as you 
do, Barin. Curse him! son that he is ofa , 

‘Then why not run him down on shoes?’ I suggested cutting 
short Simeon’s remarks as to the paternity and future prospects 
of this well-cursed animal. 

Simeon looked up at me with renewed interest. 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘you need wind for that, and speed. I don't 
know whether you have them.’ 

Now, I had spent nearly a week on the shoes, and had run 
miles upon them every day.’ 

‘I will try it, Simeon,’ I said, ‘if you are up to the exertion.’ 

Simeon was my senior by a quarter of a century or more, and 
fairly fat, withal; for he is a prosperous man, having his wages 
as a keeper to add to the profit which his farm brings in to him ; 
moreover, he takes life easily and philosophically, and lives well. 

‘Ivan,’ said Simeon, ignoring my remark, ‘ go quickly to the 
lodge and fetch Milka. Do not let her be fed first, but give her 
a drink of water.’ 

Away slid Ivan, reappearing in a marvellously short space of 
time with a rakish-looking little dog answering to the name above 
given. 

Milka was a marvel. She was neither setter nor pointer, nor 
anything else; yet she was all. Characteristics of each were to 
be found in Milka; yet, though she stood but nine inches from 
the ground, and cringed and crawled when spoken to, she was the 
finest finder of a covey upon a wide moor and in hot weather that 
ever delighted sportsman’s heart. 

‘ Milka shall run in front and tree him,’ said Simeon. ‘ Milka 
knows how, don’t you, you 4 

And the keeper proceeded to describe his treasure with those 
flowers of speech which were so common to his lips, yet so 
inimitably eloquent. 

Milka certainly seemed to understand the game—the first 
moves of it, at any rate; for, having been lifted up and placed 
upon the lynx’s track, she quickly, after giving one little yelp of 
delight, settled herself silently to business, and started upon the 
chase without waiting for us to adjust our straps or otherwise 
prepare ourselves for the exertion before us. 

This was the last we saw of Milka for some little while, 
though, of course, we did not require to see our pioneer in order 
to keep upon the lynx’s track, for his footprints were large enough 
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for an animal twice his size. Indeed, it is a curious fact with 
regard to the lynx that he makes a track in the snow almost as 
large as a bear’s, for his paw is immense in size and possesses a 
grim strength thoroughly in keeping with the ferocity and 
prowess of this most cunning and indomitable of wild creatures. 

So the hunt began and continued merrily, though not a sound 
was heard to break the silence, excepting the hard breathing of 
Simeon, who led, and the soft skid of the snow-shoes, which same 
skidding sound, soft as it was and inaudible to human ears at a 
very short distance, was probably, I have thought, that which 
started our lynx before the beat began. The rascal, it may be, 
heard our stealthy sliding, and being unable to associate the 
sound with any of the familiar noises of the forest, mistrusted it 
and took a prompt and discreet leave of us. 

Then gradually it dawned upon me that though the thermo- 
meter stood at close upon zero in the shade, and but a degree or 
two higher in the brilliant but unwarming eye of the sun, the 
chasing of the lynx upon snow-shoes was a heating function. 

Simeon evidently thought so too, for, even as the idea occurred 
to me, I observed him divest himself hurriedly of his polshoobka, 
or sheepskin kaftan, and leave it upon the snow as he sped along. 

I was not long in following his example, and half a minute 
later my own neat foxskin shooting-coat lay a derelict behind me, 
while I flew madly in Simeon’s wake a lighter and a cooler and 
a very much more comfortable man. 

Ivan had not started in this race. There was no particular 
reason why he should, while no doubt Ivan knew of a good many 
excellent reasons for remaining behind. 

Indeed, I began to realise soon enough that there was some- 
thing to be said on the side of letting the lynx go hang rather 
than fly perspiring after him at ten miles an hour; for anything 
more calculated to empty the lungs of every atom of breath they 
contained than this form of exercise I certainly never experienced. 

The action of snow-shoe ‘skating’ is something between an 
unfair walk and a frank run, combined with a long slide at each 
step, the progress being assisted by a long pointed stick, some- 
thing like an alpenstock. 

With this in the right hand, to dig into the snow at each slide 
of the right foot, considerable pace is acquired, and the breath 
begins to take its departure with proportionate rapidity. 

We went for an hour, nevertheless, without stopping, and 
when that period had expired I may describe myself as having all 
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but expired also. I was by this time extremely lightly clad, 
having shed my apparel, item by item, as I went. As for Simeon 
—his appearance at this crisis utterly defies description. He had 
neither garments nor breath about him, or so little of either as to 
be scarcely worth mentioning. 

It was he who called a halt, and I think he was surprised and 
disappointed that the appeal for mercy and a moment’s breathing 
had not come from me; but I was inflexibly determined this day 
not to be outrun by this athlete of sixty years or near it; hence I 
found his collapse very cheering. 

‘ We can’t stop for long!’ I gasped cruelly, inwardly praying, 
even as I spoke, that he would nevertheless rest for at least five 
minutes. 

I was punished for my hypocrisy, for old Simeon, game sports- 
man that he was, replied : 

‘No; just ten seconds!’ 

And behold, almost as soon as the words were out of his 
mouth, he was off once more upon the track, with me—but half 
breathed—after him. 

We had neither seen nor heard Milka since she had dis- 
appeared with a yelp into the forest, save and except that here 
and there, where the snow lay softer, her little track was to be 
seen in the midst of the larger footprints of the lynx. 

We should know as soon as Milka became either audible or 
visible that the hunt was at an end; for her duty—well known to 
her—was to follow silently upon the track of the quarry, and only 
when within fifty yards or so to raise a sudden bark. At the 
sound the lynx would instantly rush up the nearest tree. It is 
the way of lynxes, and this foolish habit of theirs is always traded 
upon by the sportsman acquainted with it, as the most, if not the 
only, unfailing method of approaching one of these hyper-cunning 
brutes. Once treed, he will, as a rule, remain in sanctuary for 
some little while, listening to the sound of the approaching 
hunters, and wondering whether he may safely ignore the now 
vociferously barking animal at the foot of the tree, descend, and 
continue his journey. 

Thus I, and doubtless Simeon also, exhausted men that we 
were, and hot beyond the dreams of the maddest dancer or 
cyclist, listened with more than mere longing to hear the barking 
of little Milka, for until Milka barked we must run. 

Over hill, over dale; through moorland and forest land; 
through wide white fields of level snow, brilliant in the good 
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gigantic smile of the day-god; across belts of black, sunless 
forests, and out again into the glory of the sinking sun we fled— 
a panting, puffing, perspiring, distressful pair, ever listening, for 
the voice of Milka, as the shipwrecked mariner listens for the 
thud of the distant steamer which is to end for him his weary 
tossing and watching in mid-ocean. 

Simeon, a couple of yards in front of me, suddenly raised his 
hand : 

‘Listen!’ he panted. ‘The Lord be praised—it is Milka!’ 

Sure enough it was. There came a sound to my ear, soft and 
far away, yet one of the most welcome I had ever heard, though 
it was but the distant yelping of the ridiculously cracked voice of 
a little mongrel cur. 

‘ Whoop, Milka, goodorg !’ yelled Simeon. ‘ Come on, Barin!’ 

Away went breathlessness, away went all such petty considera- 
tions as mere fatigue and heat and the intense desire for—well, 
even a bottle of ginger-beer, or anything that would run down a 
parched throat. 

Away, too, went Simeon at fifteen miles an hour, going as 
finely as if he had but started this moment; and away went 
I after bim, making record slides, and shoving off from my push- 
stick as though each shove were to carry me half a mile—at about 
which distance, as it seemed, Milka now stood and barked. 

‘Goo—Milka, goodorg, hole-arp, Milka, seek—dé, Milka!’ 
Simeon continued to shout without ceasing, using in these few 
minutes his whole available stock of English words as employed 
upon the moors in summer when after the grouse. 

Milka heard, I think, for as we neared the spot her barkings 
seemed to redouble in vehemence. She outbarked herself. She 
barked as though threatening her treed lynx with unspeakable 
horrors if he should dare attempt a descent from his sanctuary. 

‘You presume to move a claw,’ I imagine her shouting up at 
him (this nine-inch terror!) ‘By all the wolves, if you set foot 
on the earth again while I am here, I’ll tear you limb from limb ; 
I'll strip that spotty yellow coat from your back and dine off you, 
curse you! J’/l let you know who’s who!’ 

Then, suddenly, a change came over the spirit, or signification, 
of the sound of Milka’s voice. 

Her truculent threats abruptly lost in truculence, and a note 
of alarm seemed to take their place. The angry cries passed 
through quick phases of unconvincing rage, obviously assumed 
anger, fear veiled in loud abuse, scarcely disguised alarm, and 
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then suddenly, as though all disguise were abandoned, frank, 
abject terror, as expressed in yells, and yelps, and miserable cries 
of despair. What had happened to poor Milka? We were not 
long in learning, for passing at this moment from the denser 
forest into a comparatively open space or glade, I beheld a piteous 
and moving spectacle. 

Milka, the game, the truculent, the bombastic menace of nine 
inches, rushed across the field of vision at headlong speed, fol- 
lowed, at ten yards distance, by the finest lynx I ever saw, who 
pursued her in long bounds which, but for our sudden appearance 
upon the scene, would soon have ended the hunt, and afforded 
Milka the unique experience of having been killed and eaten by a 
lynx, which—as I have said—is a rare creature. 

This would no doubt have been a crowning glory to Milka’s 
honourable career; and doubtless her relatives would have handed 
down the tale from generation to generation, holding Milka’s 
name in great honour by reason of her unique ending ; but poor 
Milka at this moment had not thoroughly realised the full glory of 
such an outgoing into the Happy Hunting Fields, and her shrieks 
were heartrending. 

Our appearance, however, saved her. I am afraid I have 
wished once or twice that we had arrived just fifteen seconds 
later. 

If we had done so that lynx would have been, it may be, in 
the very act of pouncing upon his prey. It would have been a 
perilous moment for Milka, I admit ; and the terror of those risky 
fifteen seconds might possibly have overbalanced her reasoning 
faculties. But we should have been fifteen seconds nearer the 
lynx, and he by just fifteen seconds more absorbed in his own 
private hunt, and therefore by fifteen seconds less able to attend to 
ours, with the object of frustrating the same. 

This remark will foreshadow in the mind of the reader the 
discomfiture which I was destined to suffer, and which I have 
never ceased to regret, 

For the lynx saw us. Being a lynx he must bave done that 
in any case; but oh, that he had seen us just fifteen seconds 
later! He knew we were coming, of course. He had known that 
for a long while, and our approach was the reason for his descent 
from the tree into which Milka’s first bark had incontinently 
driven him. Doubtless he had sat up there and listened, wonder- 
ing whether he had time to come down and lunch off a bit of 
Milka before continuing his journey. He had listened well and 
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carefully looked about, and had decided that, yes, he would risk it. 
He could not know, of course, that Milka was old and very sinewy, 
and by no means a fitting dish for so great a lord as he; but he 
knew, at any rate, that Milka was a nuisance and required a little 
blood-letting ; hence his sudden scramble from the tree, the 
change in Milka’s tune from the major to the minor mode, a 
short pursuit, and, alas! the escape of the would-be murderer. 

For he was seventy yards away when I fired, and not one of 
my scattering slugs found its billet in his speckled yellowy- 
browny coat. A second time I fired—foolishly, hopelessly, very 
angrily ; but he was gone. The hunt was up. 

Simeon stood and spoke his mind. He spoke it in all its 
naked, rugged, rustic simplicity. He sent after that lynx male- 
dictions which, if they had hit him, must have made festering 
wounds than which my slugs would have inflicted far more merci- 
ful punishment. 

For five minutes Simeon stood and soliloquized in this un- 
becoming fashion—an angry, disappointed keeper as ever was 
seen. 

Milka came and fawned upon him, but he kicked her away ; 
whereupon she philosophically sat down in the snow and scratched 
herself. 

‘Come along, Simeon,’ I ventured at length; ‘it is cold 
standing here in undress. Let us find our clothes!’ 

Sadly and slowly we pursued our homeward way; silently 
also, for Simeon would not talk, excepting for an occasional and 
abrupt breaking out which proved that his mind still ran upon 
the old subject. 

And not until that portion of my attire was recovered which 
contained a flask of English whisky, mixed with a little Russian 
water, did the sun of genial kindness shine once more for 
Simeon. 

As for me, my heart has had a sore spot in it ever since. 
Probably Simeon has long ago forgotten and forgiven the 
creature; but for me the triumph of that lynx can never be 
either forgiven or forgotten. 
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A Paladin of Philanthropy. 


rr February, 1785, when the books of the ‘late learned Samuel 
Johnson, Esq., LL.D., Deceased,’ were being sold by Mr. 
Christie at his Great Room in Pall Mall, one of the persons present 
was Samuel Rogers, afterwards to be stigmatised by the caustic 
author of the ‘ Pursuits of Literature’ as the banker ‘ who dreams 
on Parnassus. At this time he was two-and-twenty; and he 
recalls his attendance at this particular sale in order to chronicle 
the fact that he there met a very old gentleman—so old that the 
flesh of his face looked like parchment—who entertained the 
younger generation of Mr. Christie’s clients by discoursing of the 
changes which had taken place in London within a memory which, 
to his auditors, seemed to rival that of the Count de St. Germain. 
He himself who spoke, he declared, had ‘ shot snipes in Conduit 
Street,’ when Conduit Street was an open mead; and it may be 
added that he had a friend, Mr. Mildmay, who had done likewise.' 
About his age—beyond these indications—he was reticent; and 
he was popularly supposed to be what he looked—at least a 
hundred. Oddly enough, the only well-known portrait of him 
was taken by Samuel Ireland at just this time and place. It 
exhibits a very ancient personage indeed, lean as a grasshopper, 
with a profile not unlike that of Fielding in Hogarth’s posthumous 
sketch. He wears a military hat, and a caped coat with deep 
cuffs and ruffles. His sword hilt projects between his skirts; and 
in bis right hand, which is propped upon a stout walking -cane, he 
holds a book which he has just bought, and is attentively reading 
without the assistance of spectacles. 
General James Edward Oglethorpe—for such was the name of 
Ireland’s sitter—was not so old as he seemed, and perhaps wished 
to be thought. When in June 1785 he died, contemporary 


1 Mr. Carew Hervey Mildmay died in 1780. Fifty years ago, people were 
- wont to boast of shooting snipe on the site of Belgravia (the Five Fields); now 
they speak of Battersea and Bedford Park, 
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prints vaguely stated his age at 102, and his epitaph in Cranham 
Church, an incontinent production by Capel Lofft which rivals the 
performances of Pope’s Dr. Freind, is silent as to the date of his 
birth. His fullest biographer, Mr. Wright, and his last bio- 
grapher, Mr. Bruce, concur in fixing this as June 1, 1689. But 
shortly after Mr. Wright’s book appeared in 1867, that indefati- 
gable amateur of the parish register, the late Col. J. L. Chester, 
pointed out in Notes and Queries that the date of the General’s 
birth was plainly recorded at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and 
that the date was December 22, 1696—a date which (as regards 
day and month) is practically confirmed by the fact that, in the 
colony of Georgia, which he founded, the 21st December was long 
kept as his birthday. But the seven years thus deducted from 
his lifetime make legend of many of the facts related of his youth. 
Even if he was really, as his epitaph avers, a ‘ Captain-Lieutenant ’ 
of the Queen’s Guards in 1714 (at eighteen), it is very improbable 
that he could have been the ‘ Adjutant-General Oglethorpe’ who, 
in the same year, travelled from Lyons to Turin with Dr. Berkeley. 
But it is pretty clear that in 1714 he was a Gentleman Commoner 
at Corpus, and that he matriculated there in July of the same 
year. In 1715, either upon the recommendation of Marlborough 
or Argyll, he took service under Prince Eugene, and assisted at 
the siege of Belgrade by the Austrians in 1717. For this we 
have his own authority. ‘ Pray, General,’ said Johnson to him 
in 1772, ‘ give us an account of the siege of Belgrade’ [ Boswell, 
by a slip of the pen, says Bender]. Whereupon the old warrior, 
across the walnuts and with the aid of some of the wine, described 
that military exploit. Hic ibat Simois; hic est Sigeia tellus. 
‘Here we were ; here were the Turks,’ &c., to all of which the 
Doctor ‘ listened with the closest attention.’ It is from Boswell 
again, and indeed upon the same occasion, that we get the only 
other authentic anecdote of Oglethorpe’s youth. A propos of 
duelling, Boswell tells the following story, as the General told it. 
Sitting once at table, under Eugene, with a certain Prince of 
Wurtemberg, the latter, by fillipping the surface of his wine, 
made some of it fly over the young volunteer, who was thus placed 
in the awkward dilemma of having to decide between accepting or 
resenting a gratuitous affront. Oglethorpe’s resolution was quickly 
taken. Saying pleasantly, ‘That’s a good joke; but we do it much 
better in England!’ he raised his glass, and flung the contents in the 
Prince’s face, Whereupon an old General present wisely observed, 
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‘Il a bien fait, mon Prince, vous lV avez commencé,’ and the affair 
passed off in good humour. 

With the peace of Passarowitz in 1718, hostilities between the 
Sultan and Charles VI. were brought to a close, and with those 
hostilities ended Oglethorpe’s experiences as a Continental volun- 
teer. A year or two later, by the death of his second brother, 
Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, he succeeded to the family estate of 
Westbrook, near Godalming, which included a mansion where the 
Pretender was reported to have lain in hiding; and in October 
1722, like his father and brother before him, he took his seat in 
Parliament for Haslemere. As a senator, he was conspicuous for 
a frank speech and a benevolent bias. Colonisation, commerce, 
free trade, and the silk manufacture in England were things which 
interested him ; and he had a knack of homely illustration which 
was by no means ineffective in debate. But he was a working 
rather than a talking politician, and his most valuable Parlia- 
mentary efforts were in connection withthe Committee of 1729-30 
into the state of the debtors’ prisons in London—a Committee 
which, indeed, had originated with himself. A friend of his own, 
one Robert Castell, an amiable amateur architect, who, under 
guise of an introduction to Vitruvius, had prepared, and dedicated 
to Richard, Earl of Burlington, a stately subscription folio on the 
Villas of the Ancients, subsequently, and perhaps not unnaturally, 
fell into pecuniary difficulties. He was thrown into the Fleet, at 
that time farmed by a wretch named Thomas Bambridge, who, in 
his capacity of Warden, cleared some five thousand pounds a year 
by fleecing and oppressing the unfortunate debtors under his 
charge. As long as Castell could contrive to pay heavily for the 
privilege of residing in one of the four or five shabby streets which 
then constituted the Rules or Liberties, he was permitted to do 
so. But when he became unable to gratify the Warden’s im- 
moderate demands for ‘presents’ (as they were called) he was 
ruthlessly transferred to one of the three spunging houses attached 
to the prison, a crowded and loathsome den, in which, moreover, 
the small-pox was then raging. He had never (as he protested) 
had that distemper ; was extremely apprehensive of it, and died 
in a few days, declaring with his last breath that he had been 
murdered by Bambridge. Oglethorpe promptly brought his friend's 
deplorable fate to the notice of the House of Commons; and a Select 
Committee to inquire into the state of the Gaols of the Kingdom 
was immediately appointed, of which he was nominated Chairman. 
Its three Reports on the Fleet and the King’s Bench prisons, still 
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to be read in volume eight of Cobbett’s ‘ Parliamentary History,’ 
disclose the most sickening story of barbarity, extortion, and in- 
sanitation. Good and bad, sick and hale, were found to be herded 
together in filthy dungeons ; deaths, often from sheer starvation, 
were of daily occurrence; iron collars, thumb-screws, and the 
heaviest fetters were freely used for the refractory ; and an unfor- 
tunate prisoner might be subjected to all this for the paltry debt 
of a shilling, which became the nucleus of endless gratuities and 
‘ considerations,’ and the pretext for perpetual confinement. As 
a result of the labours of Oglethorpe’s Committee some of the 
most crying of these abuses were remedied; but many still re- 
mained thirty years later, to the pious horror of John Howard. 
The ‘ garnish’ money of the Beggar's Opera, and the ‘ begging 
box’ of the Citizen of the World continued indirectly to swell the 
profits of the Deputy-Marshal and his myrmidons ; the terrible 
gaol-fever still claimed its tribute of victims ; and the prison in- 
teriors of Fielding’s ‘Amelia’ and Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar’ can scarcely 
be regarded as evidences of an attained ideal. One of the most 
interesting mementos of Oglethorpe’s endeavours—which, by the 
way, were not restricted to his Parliamentary labours—is Hogarth’s 
picture, now in the National Portrait Gallery, of Bambridge under 
examination.’ It was painted for Sir Archibald Grant of Mony- 
musk, Knight of the Shire for Aberdeen, and a member of the 
Committee. Horace Walpole, who had the original oil-sketch, is 
loud in appreciation of the rendering of the inhuman gaoler. ‘It 
is the very figure that Salvator Rosa would have drawn for Iago 
in the moment of detection. Villainy, fear, and conscience are 
mixed in yellow and livid on his countenance, his lips are con- 
tracted by tremor, his face advances as eager to lie, his legs step 
back as thinking to make his escape ; one hand is thrust precipi- 
tately into his bosom, the fingers of the other are catching un- 
certainly at his button-holes. If this was a portrait [and it was], 
it is the most speaking that ever was drawn; if it was not, it is 
still finer.’ 

A year before he obtained the Committee of Inquiry into the 
Prisons, Oglethorpe had published anonymously a little pamphlet 
entitled ‘ The Sailor’s Advocate,’ in which he fearlessly exposed the 
method of impressment for the sea service approved by the 
Admiralty of the day. But the insight he had gained into the 
horrors of prison discipline had now turned his thoughts definitely 


? Sir James Thornhill, who probably got Hogarth the commission, was also 
on the Committee. 
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in fresh directions, and he began to cast about to find employment 
and a future for those unhappy beings who, from no unpardonable 
fault of their own, were most liable to fall into the clutches of 
Bambridge and his associates. After prolonged and anxious 
consideration, he was led to believe that the true solution of the 
question must be sought in assisted emigration—a conclusion in 
which he was fortified by the successful plantation of Derry by 
the Corporation of London. The district he selected for his field 
of operation was one which had already attracted the projector. 
It lay on the east coast of North America, beyond and below the 
Savapnah River, and to the north of the Spanish territory of 
Florida. The Spaniards, who claimed all America, persistently 
threatened it from the south ; bands of runaway blacks infested it 
from the Carolinas; and to the west were dense and trackless 
woods filled with Cherokees, Chickasaws, and other hostile and 
predatory Indian tribes. But Oglethorpe, nothing daunted, put 
forward his scheme. With twenty other trustees, he petitioned 
the Throne for an Act of Incorporation, and in June, 1732, 
obtained a charter for settling and establishing a new colony, to be 
named Georgia, in honour of George II. Ina couple of pamphlets, 
published in the same year, and entitled respectively ‘ An Essay 
on Plantations,’ and ‘ A New and Accurate Account of the Provinces 
of South Carolina and Georgia,’ he developed his ideas, which he 
affirmed to be ‘ the result of various readings and conversations in 
many years.’ His appeal was warmly responded to by the public, 
and Parliament handed over to the trustees a sum of 10,000/., 
the residue of a grant voted but not paid to Berkeley for his 
frustrate college in the Bermudas. The trustees, who were 
themselves large contributors to the scheme, were, by their 
Charter, restrained from receiving any salary, fees, perquisites 
or profits, nor could they hold any land; conditions entirely 
honourable to themselves, and not subsequently discredited. 
Slavery, which prevailed in the Carolinas, was also strictly pro- 
hibited, eventually by special Statute. After careful inquiries, 
thirty-five families, comprising representatives of many trades, 
and numbering in all one hundred and twenty persons, were 
chosen for the first settlers; and on November 16, 1732, they 
set sail from Gravesend in the Anne (Captain Thomas), They 
were accompanied by Oglethorpe himself; by a chaplain, the 
Rev. Mr. Herbert, and by a Piedmontese named Amatis, whose 
function it was to instruct the new colonists in the art 
of rearing silkworms and winding silk. Oglethorpe, who was 
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empowered to act as a Colonial Governor, was at this date six-and- 
thirty, and, notwithstanding an undeniable touch of romance in 
his character, still unmarried. He had already shown energy and 
tenacity of purpose; he was now to exhibit, in fuller measure, his 
gifts as an organiser and administrator. He is described as 
tall, manly, and very handsome; as dignified, but not austere ; 
and if it be added to these things that, as a country gentleman, he 
had an ample fortune, which he freely employed in the furtherance 
of his benevolent designs, may fairly claim to be written, like 
Abou Ben Adhem, as ‘ one that loved his fellow-men.’ 

On January 13, 1733, after a prosperous voyage of some 
sixty days, the Anne dropped anchor outside Charleston Bar, 
in South Carolina, and Oglethorpe at once proceeded to select the 
site of the new settlement. The spot he fixed upon was a flat 
bluff or headland on the right (or south) bank of the Savannah, 
where, about ten miles from the mouth, it bends eastward to the 
Atlantic. This site extended about five miles into the country, 
with a river frontage of about a mile. The clearing of the woods 
began, streets and squares were marke: out, and the frame houses 
of the settlers began to rise slowly. By the middle of March five 
houses were built, and a crane and magazines had been erected. 
The settlers had been solemnly warned against the dangers of 
rum, and friendly relations were already in progress with the 
nearest body of Indians, a branch of the Creek tribe, about a mile 
off. Oglethorpe’s management of the Indians deserves the highest 
praise, and he speedily inspired them with a confidence which 
they never lost. ‘ They are desirous,’ he wrote to the trustees, 
‘to be subjects to his Majesty, King George, to have lands given 
them among us, and to breed their children at our schools. Their 
chief, and his beloved man, who is the second man in the nation, 
desire to be instructed in the Christian religion.’ A month or 
two later a formal convention was concluded with the Indians, 
under which the country between the Savannah and the 
Alatamaha (Goldsmith’s ‘ Wild Altama’ in The Deserted Village), 
as far as the tide waters flowed, and including most of the islands, 
was ceded to the trustees; and, by a further treaty, the Creeks 
engaged to have no dealings with the Spaniards or the French. 
As a protection against the former, Oglethorpe erected a strong 
outpost. on the Ogechee River, which he christened (in honour of 
his patron) Fort Argyll, and this was followed, not long after, 
by the creation, on St. Simon’s Island, at the mouth of the 
Alatamaha, of the settlement and military station of Frederica. 
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Meanwhile new emigrants continued to reach Savannah. A large 
body of these were Protestants from Salzburg, whose expulsion 
from their native Tyrol, by episcopal edict, had aroused considerable 
sympathy in England, Oglethorpe and his trustees invited them 
to Georgia, where, in March 1734, they arrived, to be welcomed 
warmly by the English colonists, and regaled, inter alia, with 
‘very fine, wholesome English beer.’ They took up their abode 
in a locality chosen for them by Oglethorpe’s aid, which they 
named ‘Ebenezer.’ As soon as they were established there, Ogle- 
thorpe, leaving his new colony in the charge of a bailiff or 
storekeeper, named Causton, set sail for England in H.MLS. 
Aldborough, taking with him his now firm friend, the old Creek 
chief or Mico, Tomo-Chichi, his wife, Senauki, his boy nephew, 
Tooanahowi, and Hillispilli, his war captain. Oglethorpe’s politic 
object in choosing these travelling companions was to impress 
them with the resources of Great Britain, and the importance of 
her institutions. 

Tomo-Chichi and his suite had certainly what would now be 
termed ‘a good time’ in London. The war captain having been 
with difficulty restrained from appearing in his ‘ native nothing- 
ness’ of paint and feathers, they were taken to Kensington in 
three coaches to interview George II., who received them very 
graciously, and allowed them 20/. a week during their four 
months’ stay in town. They subsequently visited the venerable 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Potter?) at Lambeth, and were 
made acquainted with ‘ whatever was curious and worthy Observa- 
tion in and about the Cities of London and Westminster.’ They 
received some 400/. worth of presents, including a gold watch 
which was presented to the younger Mico, with a pious admonition, 
by William Duke of Cumberland. In return, they seem to have 
greatly (or gratefully) admired his Royal Highness’s ‘ Exercise of 
riding the manag’d Horse,’ and to have been specially impressed 
by the magnificence of the Life Guards and the glories of the 
Lord Mayor’s Show. After their return to Georgia in October, 
some of the tribe sent an elaborate letter of thanks to Tomo- 
Chichi’s entertainers, but scarcely in a shape adapted for pre- 
servation in a muniment room. It consisted of the dressed skin 
of a young buffalo, painted by a Cherokee chief with red and 
black hieroglyphics; and in this form it long ornamented the 


' This very minor detail is mentioned forthe sake of showing that Oglethorpe’s 
objection to alcohol stopped at ‘fire-water.’ He would have been thoroughly in 
sympathy with the lessons of Hogarth’s Becr Street and Gin Lane. 
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Georgia Office at Westminster. Oglethorpe himself was also 
naturally the object of much attention, and he received many 
testimonies to the popularity of his enterprise. Some of these 
took peculiar forms, At the end of 1735 a certain eccentric Mr. 
Robert North, of Scarborough, offered prizes in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for the four best poems entitled ‘The Christian Hero’ 
(the name, it will be remembered, of an early devotional manual 
by Captain Richard Steele, of the Guards). The first prize was 
to be a gold medal with Oglethorpe’s head on one side, and that 
of Lady Elizabeth Hastings (Steele’s ‘Aspasia’) on the other. 
Lady Elizabeth’s effigy was, however, withheld at her own request, 
and that of Oglethorpe did not prove complimentary as a portrait. 
As for the poems—well, the poems may still be read in Sylvanus 
Urban his sixth volume. But the metrical utterance that really 
handed down Oglethorpe’s name to posterity made its appearance 
a year later (1737). The couplet— 


One, driven by strong benevolence of soul, 
Shall fly, like OcLernorre, from pole to pole— 


in Alexander Pope’s epistle to Colonel Cotterell, has done more to 
preserve the memory of the founder of Georgia than all the 
records of the colony. 

During Oglethorpe’s stay in England he had been actively 
engaged in the interests of the colony, but beyond the fact that, 
from his seat in the House, he had warmly supported two Acts 
prohibiting the introduction of rum and slavery, his doings have 
not been particularly recorded. In December 1735 he set out 
on his homeward voyage in two vessels, the Symond and the 
London Merchant, taking with him two hundred and twenty 
chosen settlers, and a fresh consignment of Salzburgers. He was 
accompanied, as missionaries, by John Wesley, at this time two- 
and-thirty, and his younger brother Charles, who was twenty-six. 
After a passage of many vexations and delays (like Fielding later, 
they were detained several weeks at the Isle of Wight by contrary 
winds), they reached the Savannah. Of course there were dis- 
appointments. Tybee Island, at the river mouth, which should 
have been lighted, was still dark. But the settlement itself had 
greatly prospered in its founder’s absence. Where, three years 
before, there had been a dense forest, now rose some two hundred 
comfortable houses, with gardens and orchards, and pasture lands 
filled with grazing cattle. But Savannah was no longer to be 
Ogiethorpe’s chief care. The Spaniards, who had a stronghold at 
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Fort Augustine, in Florida, were demonstrating uneasily along 
the Alatamaha, and he turned his restless energies for the future 
mainly to the protection of the southern frontier. A body of 
Gaelic Highlanders had already been established at Darien, about 
twelve miles up the Alatamaha, and after settling some diffi- 
culties of the Salzburgers, who were dissatisfied with the site of 
Ebenezer, he hastened southward to St. Simon’s Island, at the 
river mouth. Here in brief space he constructed, and stocked 
with emigrants, the fort of Frederica, for many years to come the 
main bulwark against Spanish aggression in North America; and 
it is with this fort on St. Simon’s Island that he was chiefly 
connected during the remainder of his stay in Georgia. 

Mention has been made of the fact that Oglethorpe was 
accompanied on his return from England by the Wesley brothers. 
Their subsequent history is one of the difficult passages of the 
Georgia chronicle. Charles, the younger, who, besides being 
chaplain, was to be Oglethorpe’s secretary, appears to have speedily 
wearied of his lay duties; added to which, in Oglethorpe’s absence 
from Frederica, he became involved in a tangle of misunderstand- 
ings with the settlers—misunderstandings embittered by jealousies 
and feminine tittle-tattle. Ultimately he found Frederica too hot 
for him (‘I was overjoyed at my deliverance out of this furnace’), 
and soon afterwards resigned his post, parting kindly with Ogle- 
thorpe, who, notwithstanding his impetuosity, never bore malice. 
Meanwhile his elder brother, whom Oglethorpe liked less, was 
not prospering at Savannah. He had come out to convert the 
Indians, but he never learned their language. On the other 
hand, he contrived to make himself exceedingly unpopular with 
the colonists, At this period, as he himself admitted later, he 
was a bigoted High Churchman. His sermons, rigorous in doc- 
trine and personal in tone, were speedily found distasteful by the 
very mixed community of the new settlement. Moreover, he is 
alleged ‘ to have interfered in family quarrels and the broils of social 
life.’ Finally came the love affair which has been so often related. 
He became greatly attached to the storekeeper’s niece, an artful 
coquette, who nursed him through a fever, and deliberately 
sought to attract him. Whether he actually proposed to her is 
obscure, but the Salzburg elders were certainly consulted as to 
the expediency of his marriage. They reported adversely, and 
the lady promptly united herself to a rival suitor. When after- 
wards, for some levity of behaviour, Wesley refused to admit her 
to the Communion Table, her uncle and husband indicted him 
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for defamation. The suit failed, but Georgia was no longer possible 
for John Wesley, and he returned to England in December 
1737, as Whitefield was setting out to join him. Whitefield, in 
other ways, was equally ineffectual; and he, too, made no long 
stay in Savannah. Iu no case does there seem to have been any 
rupture with Oglethorpe. But from a letter he wrote later, 
& propos of the excellent ‘Practice of Christianity’ which the 
good Manx Bishop, Dr. Wilson, had prepared, at his request, 
‘towards an instruction of the Indians,’ he was plainly of opinion 
that the teaching of ‘ our Methodists,’ as he calls the brothers and 
their successor, had not proved to be adapted to the spiritual 
requirements of the colony. 

The Wesleys, however, are but an episode in Georgian 
history ; and during their residence in the colony cannot have 
seen much of Oglethorpe, whose life henceforward reads like a 
realisation of the old stage direction, ‘excursions and alarms.’ 
Actually or indirectly, he was continuously occupied in watching 
the movements of the Spaniards; and his resources, offensive 
and defensive, were uncertain and inadequate. The Indians, his 
best friends, were excitable, and not always to be controlled by 
civilisation ; the Carolinians, besides being committed to slave- 
labour, were self-seeking and obstructive, while the Salzburgers, 
though tractable and inoffensive in their ‘ petrified Sabbath’ at 
Ebenezer, declined to fight, and ultimately had to go altogether. 
After nine months of spasmodically defending Georgia against its 
different dangers, Oglethorpe took advantage of a temporary lull 
to sail again for England, and beat up recruits. He was received 
with renewed enthusiasm, not a little heightened by the fact that 
the Court of Madrid, while privately strengthening St. Augustine, 
had the audacity to demand that neither Oglethorpe nor his 
levies should be allowed to go back. Nevertheless, with the 
approval of Government, his regiment of 600 men was raised ; 
and in the following September he once more reached St. Simon’s 
with the title of Commander-in-Chief of all his Majesty’s forces 
in Georgia and South Carolina. Some further time was occupied 
in procuring and concluding fresh treaties with the Indians; and 
then came the long-deferred Declaration of War with Spain, one 
of the first results of which was that Oglethorpe was ordered to 
harass St. Augustine. This, a few months later, he prepared to 
do, but not with his usual good fortune. He had a fair equipment 
of regulars, Carolina militia, and Indians, and this land force, 
numbering sometwo thousand men, was intended to be supported 
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from the sea by English men-of-war. But the Indians proved 
unmanageable; the colonial militia behaved contemptibly, and 
the fleet failed to render the expected aid. Sickness and dis- 
affection complicated matters, and after investing St. Augustine 
(which was found to be strongly garrisoned and well defended) 
for five weeks, Oglethorpe had no option but to withdraw, to the 
great prejudice of his prestige both abroad and at home, where 
his old patron, the Duke of Argyll, had to explain in the House 
of Lords (what was indeed the truth) that the enterprise had 
miscarried only ‘for want of supplies necessary to a possibility of 
success.’ 

Happily, for two years after the siege of St. Augustine, Spain 
remained comparatively quiet. Then, in the spring of 1742, 
came Oglethorpe’s opportunity. Before he had been the attacker, 
now he was to be the attacked, and the story, on a smaller scale, 
has a dash of the Elizabethan days. The Spaniards, with due 
deliberation, fitted out a pompous armada of thirty or forty ships, 
the object of which was to sweep the heretics, summarily and for 
ever, from the North American settlements. The key of Georgia 
was St. Simon’s Island, and St. Simon’s Island, the defences 
of which had been recently strengthened, could not be neglected 
by an invader. Into St. Simon’s Island Oglethorpe accordingly 
flung himself with a rapidly organised band of followers. When, 
after an unsuccessful attack on Fort William (in Cumberland 
Island), the Spaniards arrived off St. Simon’s Bar, he allowed them 
to land, spiked the guns of the smaller fort to the south, and re- 
tired upon Frederica, which was flanked by a dense oak-forest, 
and approached by a morass. Here, under cover of the wood, and 
well served by his Indian scouts, he attacked the enemy in detail, 
a course which subjected them to much the same fate as that 
which befell Braddock’s ill-starred expedition, fourteen years later, 
against Fort Duquesne. Notwithstanding their superiority, 
numbers of them were killed by sallies and ambuscades, and 
Oglethorpe himself, as a leader, seems to have shown extraordinary 
resource, decision, and personal gallantry, taking two Spaniards 
prisoners, on one occasion, with his own hand. Finally, by a 
lucky stratagem, he contrived, through the medium of a French 
spy, to persuade his foes that an English fleet was on its way to 
his relief—a statement which was luckily supported by the chance 
appearance of some vessels off the coast. After a week of 
desultory warfare, the Spanish forces fell off again southwards, 
with Oglethorpe in their rear. They made a renewed and fruit- 
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less attack upon Fort William, but in a few days more they dis- 
appeared in the direction of St. Augustine, and Oglethorpe was 
able to order a thanksgiving for the end of the invasion. Seven 
or eight hundred men had put to flight five thousand; and 
Whitefield might well write (as he did) that ‘the deliverance of 
Georgia from the Spaniards is such as cannot be paralleled but by 
some instances out of the Old Testament.’ 

During the remainder of his stay in Georgia, Oglethorpe con- 
tinued, by such means as lay in his power, to ‘ harass the Spaniard.’ 
But he was ill-supported from home both with money and men; 
and his military operations had involved him personally in 
financial difficulties which, sooner or later, must have required his 
return to England. The immediate cause of that return in July 
1743 was, however, apparently to meet certain charges, after- 
wards declared by a Board of General Officers to be ‘ false, mali- 
cious, and without foundation,’ which had been preferred against 
him by one of his own officers, Colonel William Cook, who was 
dismissed the service. A month or two later (September 15) the 
Gentleman’s Magazine records the marriage of ‘Gen. Ogle- 
thorpe,—to the only Daughter of the late Sir Nathan Wright, 
Bt., of Cranham Hall, Essex.” The lady, who was thirty-five, 
brought him a fresh fortune (Georgia had practically absorbed 
his own), and a pleasant country-house with an old-fashioned 
garden. One of Mr. Urban’s poets seems to have expected 
that Mrs. Oglethorpe would henceforth share her husband’s 
‘fatigues and conduct in the field.’ But Oglethorpe never went 
back to Georgia. In the Forty-Five, he was appointed to a com- 
mand under that youthful rival of Eugene and Marlborough, 
‘ Billy the Butcher,’ who subsequently accused him of ‘lingering 
on the road’ with his rangers in pursuit of the rebels. ‘ Linger- 
ing’ was not a fault of Oglethorpe, who was promptly acquitted 
by court-martial—the King confirming the verdict. But though 
he was later made Lieutenant-General, his career as a soldier 
practically closed with this incident. For several years he con- 
tinued to speak ably and earnestly in the House of Commons on 
matters military and philanthropic. Then, in 1754, two years 
after the trustees had finally washed their hands of Georgia, he 
lost the seat which he had held through seven Parliaments ; and 
in 1765, two years after Florida was transferred to England at 
the Treaty of Paris, he became a full General, soon to be the 
oldest in the British army. But it was twenty years more before 
he finally quitted the scene, living past the American Revolution 
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and the famous Declaration which made Georgia independent, to 
die at last in his Essex home, not, as one might suppose, of old 
age, but of a violent fever which would have killed him at any 
time. He is buried in the little church at Cranham, where, two 
years later, his widow was laid beside him. 

There are many references to Oglethorpe in the memoirs of 
his day, through which be flits fitfully for half a century, vigorous, 
bright-eyed, and too eager of speech to complete his sentences. 
He was familiar, of course, with Boswell, to which eminent 
‘Authour,’ after the publication of the Tour in Corsica, he intro- 
duced himself in a particularly gratifying manner. ‘My name, sir, 
is Oglethorpe, and I wish to be acquainted with you.’ He bade 
him not marry till he had first put the Corsicans in a proper 
situation. ‘You may make a fortune in the doing of it,’ said he; 
‘or, if you do not, you will have acquired such a character as will 
entitle you to any fortune ’—words which, if correctly reported, 
have a curious odd suggestion of his own experience. He was 
also known to Johnson, whose London he had been one of the 
earliest to praise ‘ in all companies,’ and there can be no doubt 
that such lines as those in that poem which speak of ‘ peaceful 
deserts, yet unclaimed by Spain,’ which might afford an asylum 
to the oppressed, must have found a responsive echo in Ogle- 
thorpe’s heart. Both the Doctor and Boswell seem to have pro- 
posed to write their friend’s life, but neither did; and we are left 
to explain their neglect either by indolence, or that absence of 
effective biographical material and predominance of minor detail 
which have proved such an obstacle to Oglethorpe’s later bio- 
graphers. Another contemporary whom he knew was Goldsmith, 
to whom he offered Cranham as an asylum from the fumum 
strepitumque Rome. He sends him five pounds for a charitable 
purpose, and adds: ‘Ifa farm and mere country scene will be a 
little refreshment from the smoke of London, we shall be glad of 
the happiness of seeing you at Cranham Hall.’ Whether Gold- 
smith went (he was familiar with another Essex house, Lord 
Nugent’s, at Gosfield), we know not ; but it was when Oglethorpe 
was calling upon him with Topham Beauclerk that he was insulted 
by Pilkington’s historical pound—no, quarter-of-a-pound—of tea ; 
and it was at Oglethorpe’s, in April 1773, that he sang Tony 
Lumpkin’s ‘ Three Jolly Pigeons,’ and that other ditty, to the tune 
of the ‘ Humours of repureoy A (‘ Ah, me! when shall I marry 
me!’) which was‘left out of ‘She Stoops’ because the ‘ Miss 
Hardcastle’ of the play was no vocalist. But the last, and per- 
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haps the most picturesque accounts of Oglethorpe, are given by 
Horace Walpole and Hannah More. ‘I have got a new admirer,’ 
writes that lively lady from Garrick’s in 1784. ‘ We flirt together 
prodigiously ; it is the famous General Oglethorpe, perhaps the 
most remarkable man of his time . . . the finest figure you ever 
saw. He perfectly realises all my ideas of Nestor. His literature 
is great [be knew some of Miss More’s poetry by heart], his 
knowledge of the world extensive, and his faculties as bright as 
ever; he is one of the three persons still living who were men- 
tioned by Pope; Lord Mansfield and Lord Marchmont are the 
other two... He is quite a preux chevalier, heroic, romantic, 
and full of the old gallantry.’ Walpole, who was feebler, and 
frailer, and crippled with rheumatism, is hardly as enthusiastic as 
‘St. Hannah,’ which was his own name for Miss More. But his 
report is fully confirmatory of Oglethorpe’s young old age. 
‘General Oglethorpe, who sometimes visits me... has the 
activity of youth when compared with me. His eyes, ears, 
articulation, limbs, and memory would suit a boy, if a boy could 
recollect a century backwards. His teeth are gone; he is a 
shadow, and a wrinkled one; but his spirits and his spirit are in 
full bloom ; two years and a half ago he challenged a neighbour- 
ing gentleman for trespassing on his manor. “J could carry a 
cannon as easily as let off a pistol.”’ And this was written in 
April 1785, a month or two before Oglethorpe’s death. 

Hannah More’s conventional ‘prewx chevalier’ strikes the 
final note of Oglethorpe better than her effusive laudation. When 
he recommends her to study the old romances because it is the 
only way to acquire noble sentiments, we are reminded not a 
little of his own likeness to Don Quixote; when we read of his 
restless and impetuous energy, we recall (and the parallel was 
drawn in his own day) the ubiquitous exploits of Peterborough. 


‘ Mordanto gallops on alone, 
The roads are with his followers strown, 
This breaks a girth and that a bone.’ 


He prosecuted Philanthropy in the spirit of a knight-errant, a 
course which, with all its advantages, has demonstrable draw- 
backs; and it is quite possible that, reasoning with his heart 
rather than his head, he was sometimes mistaken hoth in the 
agents he chose and the means he employed. In the matter of 
alcohol and slave labour he was plainly in advance of his time, 
and if he was not (as Warton claimed), ‘a great hero and a great 
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legislator,’ there can be no doubt as to his genuine benevolence 
and his unfeigned sympathy with the oppressed. ‘ His undertak- 
ing will succeed,’ said the Governor of South Carolina, ‘ for he 
nobly devotes all his powers to serve the poor and rescue them 
from their wretchedness.’ ‘He has taken care of us to the utmost 
of his ability,’ wrote the pastor of the exiled Salzburgers. ‘ Others 
would not in many years have accomplished what he has brought 
about in one.’ And when, long after, the Spaniards sought to 
prejudice an Indian chief against his English friend, he answered, 
‘We love him. It is true he does not give us silver, but he gives 
us everything we want that he has. He has given me the coat 
off his back and the blanket from under him.’ 


Austin DosBson. 





To Prove Her Wrong. 


, E must try separation,’ I said firmly. 

Dick rose and walked to the window, where he stood for 
some moments, looking out in silence; then, without turning 
to me, he said suddenly, ‘ What is it you complain of ?’ 

‘Iam not complaining. Iam only trying to talk the matter 
over reasonably and calmly. We have been married now nearly 
two years; and——’ 

‘Exactly seventeen months.’ There was a shade of asperity in 
his tone as he corrected me. 

‘A month more or less, how does that affect the argument?’ 
I said impatiently. ‘Don’t be so pedantic. At all events, we 
have been married long enough to begin to feel heartily tired of 
each other.’ 

A hardly perceptible movement of the shoulders was his only 
response. His face was still turned from me. I could almost 
have imagined that he was feeling hurt. 

‘For myself,’ I hastened to add, ‘I always get tired of people 
if I see much of them. I don’t think, I really do not think, 
that with anyone but you I could have been happy for a whole 
year and a half.’ 

‘ Flattered, I am sure.’ 

‘And we have seen a good deal of each other, you know,’ I 
went on soothingly. ‘And, as I said, we are both beginning to 
feel bored. I have watched carefully lately, and I have seen 
many signs of it. Trifles, perhaps, but enough to form the little 
rift which by-and-by——’ 

‘Drop poetry and vagueness, please,’ interrupted Dick rudely 
enough, ‘and descend to particulars. What are these signs, as you 
call them ?’ 

He left the window as he spoke, and turned towards me. 

‘Oh, Dick, my poor boy,’ I cried involuntarily. ‘ How white 
you look! You must be working too hard.’ 
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‘Nonsense!’ he said brusquely. ‘I’m all right. It’s the 
weather. Don’t be foolish, Gladys. Tell me what you mean and 
leave my complexion alone.’ 

‘I mean,’ I said somewhat nettled, ‘that an alteration is 
taking place in both of us. As for the signs, they are patent 
enough. Even a man, I should think, might notice them. Try 
to remember how different things were a year ago, when you used 
to spend most of your evenings at home reading to me. You 
never do that now.’ 

‘ Because you always went to sleep,’ he said shortly. 

‘Not always,’ I replied with dignity. ‘Not when you chose 
interesting books. Of course, if you would persist in reading 
Herbert Spencer—but no matter. Then, a year ago, you used to 
write or telegraph to me every day when you were away. Last 
month I had only eight letters the whole time.’ 

‘Ninety miles from a telegraph office, he explained still 
curtly. ‘And the mail went out only twice a week. You forget 
we are not in England. But these are unimportant details, I 
know. Excuse me for mentioning them.’ 

‘Then,’ I went on unheeding him, ‘ you used to refuse to go 
out unless I went too. This week you have been to the races 
without me, and twice out to dinner.’ 

‘ Well, really, Gladys, considering that you——’ 

‘I know,’ I interrupted calmly, ‘I don’t deny that I, too, go 
out alone. In fact, I feel just as you do in the matter. A year 
ago I thought all men vapid and stupid—except one. Now I 
find that many of them are distinctly interesting.’ 

‘Yes, you certainly appear to have discovered that,’ he said 
most unkindly. 

‘I used,’ I continued, ignoring this insinuation, ‘to watch and 
listen for you when you had been away only a few hours. Now I 
often couldn’t say whether you were in the house or not. I used 
to think you the best and noblest man in the world. Now I see 
that you are just like all other men—impatient, unreasonable, 
irritable, cross when the dinner is late or the thermometer reaches 
eighty-five or you lose your collar-stud.’ 

‘You might have seen at first that I was that sort of fellow,’ 
said my husband reproachfully. ‘I never pretended to be any- 
thing better.’ 

‘No; but I was blind. Now my eyes are open, and I see 
things I couldn’t see before. I know what all this means. It 
means disillusion for both of us. We have reached the “ End of 
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the Beginning,” as that clever writer calls it’ (I pointed to 
Dialogues of the Day, which was lying open near me). ‘It is 
possible,’ I went on, ‘that I might never have understood it if it 
had not been for the modern novelists.’ 

Respecting the modern novelists Dick used a man’s stock ex- 
pression of contumely. 

‘You need not say that,’ I said. ‘They are doing us—poor, 
oppressed, criminally forgiving and affectionate creatures that we 
are—a very great service. If it had not been for them I might 
have imagined that you and I were still all in all to each other. 
In time we might have even settled down into a Darby-and-Joan 
existence, and have never discovered what a hollow mockery the 
whole business was. We are saved from that, at all events, and— 
you are quite ruining that table, Dick.’ 

He was sitting at his writing-table now, leaning his head on 
one hand, and with the other idly stabbing the leather by means 
of a small sharp penknife. He threw the knife down as I spoke. 

‘What does it matter?’ he said irritably. ‘What does any- 
thing matter? I wish to heaven you would speak plain English, 
Gladys. All this about disillusion and hollow mockery is too much 
for me. Let us try to understand each other. You are not happy 
here, and you therefore wish to leave me, Isn’t that so?’ 

‘It’s not quite as you put it,’ I said. ‘ But I do feel that we 
are seeing too much of each other, and, to prevent our drifting 
apart altogether, I think we had better separate for a time.’ 

‘Same thing,’ he said shortly. ‘What are your plans—if I 
may inquire ?’ 

‘The Ashbournes leave for England in three weeks,’ I began. 

‘Isee! And you wish to accompany them. Shall you be 
away long ?’ 

‘They think of returning in two years’ time,’ I said. ‘But 
perhaps I shall be back before that. It all depends. I am sure,’ 
I went on, as he did not speak, ‘that when you have thought it 
over a little you will feel that it is the best and wisest thing to do. 
I will make all arrangements for your comfort while I am away, 
so that you will not miss me,’ 

‘Pray don’t trouble about me,’ said Dick coldly, taking up a 
pen as he spoke, and opening his blotting-book. I took the hint 
and rose. ‘There are plenty of good housekeepers, any one of 
whom would prevent my “ missing” you, as you seem to under- 
stand it. Are you going out this morning ?’ 

‘Yes. I have some shopping to do; and then I will go to 
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the P. and O. office. By-the-by, I wish you would write one or 
two cheques forme. Here is the list of accounts.’ 

I didn’t feel quite easy in my mind as I went to put on my 
hat. Dick’s behaviour was unsatisfactory. Why couldn’t he 
be sensible and see things in the right light, I thought resentfully. 

However, I determined to take no notice. I ran downstairs 
singing, and went quite cheerfully into his room again. 

‘How do you like my new hat ?’ I asked gaily. 

He was writing busily, and hardly raised his eyes as he 
muttered something I couldn’t hear, by way of answer. I went 
up to him and put my hand on his shoulder. 

‘ Dick,’ I said, ‘ don’t you wish me to go? ’ 

‘I wish you to please yourself, he saidcoldly. ‘ Here are your 
cheques. The blank one is for the ticket.’ 

I reflected as I walked along that my husband was as foolishly 
proud as most men. For men are so vain, and so sensitive where 
their feelings are concerned. They seem to think they are con- 
ferring a favour on their wives and sisters by condescending to 
feel affection for them. The more boyish of these strange crea- 
tures are simply ashamed of themselves when they do feel it ; 
like the man in Fielding’s novel, who apologised for being dis- 
tressed when his sister—a mere woman—was suffering from a 
serious illness. Then, too, it is impossible to offend a man more 
deeply than by showing unresponsiveness when he is inclined to 
be affectionate. Yet I know men who frequently repulse, in this 
way, their womankind. Dick has even done it to me. Not often, 
though, for I get as angry as he over that sort of thing. I will 
not be downtrodden. I will not play the wife of 1840, when I 
am the wife of 1898. It is a pity, though, that we can’t both 
manage to feel affectionate at the same time. 

I was thinking over the disgraceful inequality of the sexes 
which has prevailed for so many generations, when, having 
finished all my other business, I began to walk slowly in the 
direction of the P. and O. office. I didn’t feel awfully happy at 
the idea of taking ouly one ticket, and in some vague way it 
seemed to me that if I could arouse my wonted indignation at 
the treatment bygone wives had received from their husbands I 
might be more pleased at the prospect of leaving mine. Of 
course, being of a logical turn of mind, I saw at once that it was 
a little unfair to blame Dick for the behaviour of his grand- 
fathers, but I believed that the process vulgarly spoken of as 
‘taking anyone down’ was beneficial to most men, and, over and 
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beyond my faith in separation as a cure for waning affection, I 
had a kind of wish to let my husband, as a representative of his 
sex, understand that his society was not indispensable to my 
happiness. 

I was, as I say, revolving all this in my mind when suddenly 
an arm clothed in a sailor-blue serge sleeve was thrown familiarly 
round my waist. My husband’s twelve-year-old cousin is very 
fond of me. 

‘Not in the street, please, Alec dear,’ I said, removing the 
arm. ‘And what are you doing out of school at eleven o’clock in 
the morning ?’ 

‘Holidays,’ he explained briefly. ‘Beastly things too. I 
wish I was dead.’ 

He did look wobegone certainly. ‘You should say “ were” 
Alec,’ I began reprovingly. ‘And it’s wrong to wish you——’ 

‘Oh, bother! Don’t you begin, Gladys. Don’t you suppose 
I have had enough of that sort of thing from Aunt Mac? I 
say, I’ve just come from your place. She’s there now—beast !’ 

Aunt Mackenzie is an excellent woman. No one, so far as I 
know, has ever breathed a word against her all her long life, 
except to say that she is absolutely unbearable. In the art of 
irritating all who come into close contact with her she has no 
equal. Poor Alec, having the misfortune to be an orphan, is 
suffering an unpleasant ‘ bringing-up’ at her hands. I feel very 
much for him, but in my character as senior generally think it 
my duty to check his outbursts of wrath against his formidable 
relative. However, this time I was too interested to scold. 

‘ What is she doing, Alec?’ 

‘Maddening Dick, J know. I saw him just before I came 
out, and he looked downright yellow. Don’t wonder—she was 
shut up with him for half an hour, He was all right when we 
went in, though she pretended then he was seedy. ‘Good 
morning, Dick,” she said—you know her way. ‘ Where is 
Gladys? Out, of course. Dear me, how ill you look! I’m sure 
this is a most unhealthy house. I always said so from the begin- 
ning. I warned you when you wowld take it”—and soon. You 
know.’ 

I nodded assent. I knew—only too well. 

‘And then,’ went on Alec with the deepest disgust, ‘she 
told me—me, and I’m top of the fourth—to run away, and find 
a picture-book because she wanted to talk to Cousin Richard.’ 

He paused to enable me to grasp the full significance of this. 
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‘She is old, you see, Alec, I said apologetically, ‘ and forgets 
what a big boy you are now.’ 

‘ She forget anything ?’ he said scornfully. ‘She has the best 
memory of any beast I know. I only wish mine was half as 
good. She never forgets that she “told you so,” and “ said so 
from the beginning,” and “ warned you how it would be.” Trust 
her! She remembers right enough. And she always did say so 
at the beginning,’ he continued with a sudden access of confi- 
dence, ‘and she always turns out right. That’s the worst of it. 
That’s why I wish I was—were—dead. If I could only prove 
her wrong just once I shouldn’t mind.’ 

I quite understood Alec’s point of view. I had often felt just 
like that with Aunt Mackenzie. 

‘I'd run away to-morrow,’ he went on with intense gloom. 
‘I’ve often told her I would. But she says I should be back 
again in three days, because I shouldn’t be able to get enough to 
eat. And, of course, it would turn out just so, and she’d say 
“What did I tell you?” And it’s more than a fellow can bear.’ 

‘Great Scott! I say, Glad, here’s a new ice-shop. Phew! 
It is awfully hot to-day, isn’t it ?’ 

His change of manner was startlingly sudden. 

‘Oh, come along,’ I said, entering the shop. ‘ Order a coffee- 
ice for me, and anything you like for yourself.’ 

He brightened up considerably over the ives. After letting 
him run on some time longer about his own grievances, for which 
I displayed much sympathy, I gently brought him back to the 
interview between my husband and Aunt Mackenzie, 

‘Did you find a book you liked,’ I asked,‘ when she sent you 
away?’ 

‘Not one! You seem to have pretty bad taste in books. 
Girls generally have. I tried the Lilac Sun-Bonnet—awful rot. 
I was just giving it up when I heard Aunt Mac say, “I told you 
so,” and then I knew she had been worming something out of 
Dick. What was it, Gladys?’ 

‘T’'ll tell you presently,’ I said. ‘Was that all you heard her 
say ?’ 

A shade of surprise crossed his face. I believe he expected 
a reprimand for repeating conversation not intended for him. 

‘No! I heard lots. Icouldn’t help it. There was only a 
curtain in between. I say, I'll have another ice, please!’ 

‘Be quick, Alec, and tell me some more,’ I said impatiently 
as the waitress went for his ice. 
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‘There isn’t much to tell worth telling. She just talked the 
usual bosh about “ knowing how it would be from the beginning,” 
and she said Dick was a poor boy, and richly deserved it for 
marrying you.’ 

‘ Now, Alec!’ 

‘She did! I tell you she just did! ‘That wretched little 
frivolous flirt, Gladys Graham!” that’s what she called you. Never 
mind, Gladys! I'll stand by you all the same. So will Dick. He 
was riled with her, I can tell you!’ 

I felt so glad to hear this. Dear old Dick. 

‘She didn’t care,’ went on the boy. ‘Not she. “It’s no use 
losing your temper with me,” she said. ‘“ You did that once be- 
fore—on your wedding day, when I told you she would leave you 
in less than two years, And now you see. Don’t tell me about 
her friends in England. A married woman has no right to have 
friends in England when her husband is in Sydney. It’s the thin 
end of the wedge, just that and nothing else.” What did she 
mean, Gladys?’ 

‘She only meant to be more disagreeable than usual,’ I said. 
‘Was that all?’ 

‘No! The worst of allis to come. ‘ But you shall not be 
left alone, Dick,” she said. ‘The two spare rooms side by side will 
just do for Alec and me.” ’ 

‘What!’ I ejaculated with a start. 

‘It’s true!’ said Alec, winking over a huge spoonful of his 
second ice-cream. ‘ And it’s a horrid shame, and that little room 
I’m to have is twenty feet from the ground, and I say, Gladys, if 
I have to live in your beastly house you must stand me a rope- 
ladder, because she is always sending me to my room for “ private 
study,” as she calls it.’ 

I waived for the moment this demand. 

‘Never mind the rope-ladder just now, Alec dear. I'm so 
interested. Tell me all the rest.’ 

‘The rest ? Well—I forget. I know I dropped that old Sun- 
bonnet thing, and she heard it fall, and came bustling through 
the curtains jawing Dick for having the folding-doors taken down, 
and jawing me just because she had forgotten I was there, and 
was mad with herself for forgetting. What fools women are! 
Some women, I mean. Not you, Gladys. You seem sometimes 
almost as sensible as a fellow.’ 

‘How nice of you to say so! Well, what next?’ 

‘Oh, she just jawed, no end, you know; and then she told me 
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to come out for a walk, and so I did, and I met you, and here I 
am, and that’s all! But I say, Gladys, what is it all about? Are 
you really going away ?’ 

‘Well,’ I began indifferently, ‘I did think of going to England 
--for a change.’ 

‘ Jolly enough for you, of course,’ he said, with a return to his 
previous gloom ; ‘but it’s pretty rough on Dick and me. Jove! 
what a time we'll have of it with Aunt Mac crowing worse than 
ever because you had gone before the two years were out, and— 
by Jove! Gladys, if you'll only put it off a bit, she’ll be wrong— 
wrong! Oh, Gladys, think of it! You shan’t go!’ 

In his excitement at the sudden thought he brought his little 
hard brown fist down on the table with a bang that must have 
hurt him; also he knocked off two plates and a glass that were 
standing near the edge. 

‘Here is my purse,’ I said calmly. ‘Go and pay for these 
broken things.’ 

‘But, Gladys, I tell you she'll be wrong. Oh, bother these 
marble tables ; how hard they are! She’ll be wrong, I tell you!’ 

‘Go and pay!’ I said again. ‘We will talk about it later. I 
am sorry you have hurt yourself.’ 

‘Pho! That’s nothing! I’m not like a little kid in the 
lowest form.’ 

While he went to haggle stormily over the value of the broken 
crockery, I sat and meditated. The idea of Aunt Mackenzie work- 
ing her uncomfortable way in my house was intolerable to me. 
But I knew that if she had made up her mind to stay there, there 
she would stay. As for Dick, he was helpless in her hands. Just 
because she ‘ brought him up ’—as she is bringing up Alec, and 
made his boyhood, too, a burden to him with her virtues and her in- 
flexibility and her conventionality—he has always considered that 
she has a kind of claim on his affection. Men are so foolishly 
weak in matters of this sort. 

I began to wonder whether it would not be sheer cruelty on 
my part to go away and leave him unprotected. 

I knew so well what it would mean. Endless cleaning, sweep- 
ing, brushing, dusting, tidying. Like most of her kind, Aunt 
Mackenzie makes a fetish of cleanliness and punctuality. In her 
house the stair-carpets are always up, the curtains and pictures 
always down; or if by chance these commodities happen to be 
serving the purposes for which they exist, their tenure of office is 
so short as to be scarcely worth mentioning. 


T2 
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In her house there are always—at least in my experience— 
sweeps, and early services before breakfast, servants’ enormities, 
weekly bills and love-destroying housewifeliness before lunch, 
visitors in ‘handsome’ beaded and fringed mantles throughout 
the afternoon. Under her rule it would be just the same in our 
house. Poor Dick! After all, he had done nothing to deserve it. 

I tried to reason the matter out in my usual way. ‘Let me 
see,’ I thought. ‘If I go, 1 make Dick miserable; I make Alec 
miserable, I make—yes3, I do believe I make myself miserable. 
The only person whose happiness I shall increase will be Aunt 
Mac. She, of course, will have a good time, because, beside 
enabling her to tyrannise over Dick, my departure will give her 
an excellent opportunity for expressing her grief on his account-—— 
‘So sad, you know! But he would not take my advice! I knew 
the sort of shallow, unstable girl she was. J could have told him. 
But, my dear, what was the use? These young men always think 
they know best! Ah, well! Let us hope this will be a lesson to 
him.’ Yes, she would be very happy over it. I knew it, but the 
knowledge did not weigh one grain against my growing disincli- 
nation to go. In fact, the notion of travelling sixteen thousand 
miles, and enduring weeks of seasickness, for the purpose of 
adding to Aunt Mac’s long list of triumphs and joys seemed to 
me to argue an amount of self-sacrifice which would be positively 
maniacal. 

Alec came back glowing with self-conscious superiority. ‘I 
say! I’ve paid for the plates,’ he began. ‘Made them come 
down a penny on each one. I knew they were not worth more. 
As if a couple of girls could take me in.’ 

I could see the couple of girls at this moment smiling in- 
dulgently and caressingly at the back of his curly head. 

He sat down again, and put a large piece of cake on his plate. 

‘You don’t mean to say you are going to eat all that,’ I said 
in dismay, ‘after two ices ?’ 

‘Ices,’ he began didactically, ‘ are unwholesome unless you eat 
something substantial afterwards. That’s why I always take cake. 
Those footling little wafer-things don’t count. But look here, 
Gladys, I wish you would stick to the point! Don’t go away yet; 
don’t! Ill tell you what I will do if you'll only put it off. I 
would do more than that, too, to prove old Mac wrong.’ 

‘ Well, what will you do ?’ 

‘Why,’ he said, evidently impressed with the magnitude of 
his offer, ‘T’ll come and stay with you for all the holidays! I will, 
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really. Just me, you know. Don’t be afraid I’d bring her. I 
wouldn’t play it so low down on you. And she wants to go away 
herself. She refused because she didn’t know what todo with me. 
“For the sake of her boy,” she said; I heard hersay it. Tosh!’ 

‘ You seem to hear most things,’ I said. 

‘Yes, I think I am pretty wide-awake. But what do you say, 
Gladys ?’ 

‘ Your offer is certainly most tempting,’ I admitted. 

‘I thought you would be pleased. And, you see,’ he went on, 
‘ you need only put it off for a few months. Of course it’s beastly 
enough being married, and all that. J shouldn’t like it, I know. 
Dick’s not a bad sort ; but of course you get sick of him. Still, if 
you'll only bear it, she won’t be able to say, “I told you so,” and 
I do believe I shall be happy at last.’ 

At this point the last mouthful of cake choked his utterance. 
I waited patiently. ‘Shall I; or shall I not?’ I was repeating 
to myself, but, looking back, I believe that in my heart I knew 
the matter was settled. 

‘T'll make things hum round nicely for you,’ said the boy. 

‘I am sure you will, Alec dear,’ I said, as I rose; ‘and I will 
think over this handsome proposal of yours. But now, come 
along. You have eaten much more than is good for you, and I 
won’t wait another minute. _ 

He followed me, rather unwillingly. 

‘Call a cab,’ I went on, as we reached the street. ‘It is too 
hot to walk.’ 

‘Where to?’ asked Alec, with his hand on the door, after I 
had stepped in. 

‘Home.’ 

‘You were going the other way when I met you?’ he said 
suspiciously, as he took his seat beside me, after successfully 
swinging himself from the pavement to the floor of the cab. 

‘Yes! Ihave changed my mind. Now don’t ask questions. 
Little boys should be seen and not heard.’ 

I believe that with the preternatural sharpness of his years 
he had already divined my intention, for his round face was 
positively shimmering with delight all the way home. 

‘Are you coming in?’ I asked, as we turned the last corner. 

‘No thanks,’ he answered promptly ; ‘ Aunt Mac may be there 
still,’ 


‘Then you had better drive on,’ I said. ‘ Here is half-a-crown 
to pay. the driver.’ 
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‘Too much,’ he answered. ‘Two shillings is his proper fare, 
and I’m not going to pay more. How you do waste your money, 
Gladys! Poor Dick! Glad J’m not married.’ 

‘When you are, be careful not to know boys who eat ices and 
break plates.’ 

‘Oh, that, he said airily, ‘that was just an accident. 
Might have happened to any man.’ 

‘So it might! Well, here we are, laddie! I am so glad I 
met you. We will have fine times when you come to stay ?’ 

‘Then you are not going! Hoo-ray!’ 

‘Hush-sh! You'll frighten the horse into bolting.’ 

‘Don’t care ifI do. Hoo-ray! Fine times? I should think 
we would. It will be first-rate for you to have me with you. 
You’ve been moping, and that’s the truth. Why, you look ever 
so much better already than you did when I met you this 
morning. Your face is all red, and you look quite—quite 
pretty, you know.’ 

I laughed slightly. Rather to his surprise I kissed him and 
then sprang from the cab. 

‘I say,’ he said, leaning forward to speak to me; ‘I believe 
I'll give that chap the half-crown after all; very likely he’s got an 
extravagant wife at home.’ 

As the cab drove off I heard him singing in his loudest voice, 
‘ Britons never, never, xever, will be slaves!’ 

I opened the study-door cautiously and peeped in. Dick 
was still writing. It seemed to me there was something very 
dejected about his pose. 

‘Has she gone?’ I asked softly. 

He looked up rather wearily. ‘Aunt Mackenzie? Yes, half- 
an-hour ago. You have been a long time!’ 

‘Eating ices with Alec. He told me about Aunt Mac and 
her plans, 

‘Yes,’ the young rip was listening. That boy is 

‘No he isn’t. He's a little dear. He couldn't help over- 
hearing, and, if it hadn’t been for him I might Dick, give 
me a telegraph form, please. Mrs. Ashbourne asked me to let 
her know to-day.’ 

He handed me the form in silence, and went on with his 
work, wrote quickly, ‘Have decided not to go to England. 
Letter follows.’ Then I slipped the form under Dick’s eyes. He 
glanced at it, then turned and faced me. 

‘Explain yourself, please.’ His look and tone were cold, 
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‘I can’t,’ I said despairingly. ‘I can’t even explain myself to 
myself, How can I possibly explain it to you?’ 

‘You appear to be very changeable—more so than I thought!’ 

‘I am certainly not a slave to my decisions, if that is what 
you mean,’ I said, with a touch of indignation. ‘I should despise 
myself if I were.’ 

There was a twitch about his mouth that seemed to denote 
some amusement. 

‘Dick!’ I said suddenly and reproachfully, ‘why didn’t you 
tell me that Aunt Mac had said I should leave you in less than 
two years ?’ 

‘I suppose I didn’t think it worth mentioning.’ 

‘ But it was. If I had known thai, why, only to prove her 
wrong, I should > I paused. 

‘Hardly worth while putting it off six months for that, I 
should say,’ he said coldly again. 

‘ Perhaps,’ I rejoined softly. ‘Iam glad of an excuse to put 
it off—altogether.’ 

‘Oh! you are incomprehensible. Only two hours ago you 
said ; 

‘Oh, don’t remind me of what I said. I hadn’t realised then 
what separation would mean—to me. I believe that, after all, 
the “End of the Beginning ”—for me at least—has not yet come. 
Perhaps—it never will.’ 

‘That is surely impossible. The modern novelists tell us 

* Please, Dick.’ 

‘Well, I won’t; though you deserve it—don’t you ? 

‘I don’t know. I suppose so.’ 

‘And what am I to tell Aunt Mac? She has gone to make 
arrangements to have her furniture stored for two years.’ 

‘Tell her—oh, anything. She will only take it as another 
proof of my instability.’ 

‘Yet she will be disappointed.’ 

‘Heartbroken. But I will do something for her. I'll get 
Mrs. Harrop to call. Mrs. Harrop, you know, stored her furni- 
ture, and it came back ruined with moth and mildew.’ 

‘ Gladys.’ 

‘ Dick.’ 

‘ We are only beating about the bush! I want to know.’ 

‘But I can’t tell you. I have said so. It seemed to me this 
morning that I wanted to go. It seems to me now that I don’t, 
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Voila tout! Now I am going to send this telegram, and 
then——’ 

‘And then ss 

‘Then you are going to put on your boating-flannels and 
to take me on the harbour. We will settle the matter between 
the strokes, and we will lunch in our favourite place. Ah— 
forgive me, Dick! You, at least, must be disillusioned by this 
time!’ 

‘I am not quite sure,’ he said, as he kissed me. ‘ Perhaps.’ 


EpyTHE H. MARTIN 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


T is a solemn thing to be weighed in the balance, like a soul 
before the judgment seat of Osiris, and found ‘ wanting’ by a 
critic in Blackwood, Mr. ‘A. B. C.D” From this candid author 
I learn that I once was a literary dictator, but now I shuffle 
along, like le brav’ général, Boulanger, a fallen power. Alas! I 
never knew my own eminence. And, it seems, I was a wofully 
prejudiced dictator, and sadly devoid of conscience. It was pro- 
bable that things would be so if I ever wore the clavus annalis 
of the Dictator and wreathed the fasces about my brow. ‘The 
period of office was only six months ’—only thrice as long as the 
term of poetical popularity. A Dictator could not even draw on 
the Treasury beyond the credit granted him by the Senate, ‘ nor 
ride on horseback without the permission of the people.’ The 
police would have interfered in my case. 


* * 
* 

However, prejudice was my crime, and not riding on horse- 
back. Like other dictators I am now liable to suits for acts of 
tyranny committed when in office. No suits have been brought ; 
and, really, I don’t know what sins I have committed. I did not, 
and do not, love Dr. Ibsen; I have never read Maeterlinck 
(and won’t). I was not fond of sermons in novels, I adored Scott, 
and I rejoice to see that mine accuser, ‘A. B. C. D.,’ is of the 
same mind. Indeed, we seem to have much the same ‘ prejudices’ 
in favour of plain English and against fustian. If he thinks that 
Mr. Bridges only writes ‘pleasant verses,’ why there one must 
differ from ‘ A. B. C. D.’ and wish him wn peu plus de gott. On 
the whole, especially when he says that we writers are a very 
mediocre lot (except four superior persons), ‘A. B. C. D.’ seems 
to ‘keep on the business still.’ To a fallen dictator, a Richard 
Cromwell, or an Oliver Sinclair, this continuance of his old policy 
is a touching compliment. The Republic of Letters will take no 
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harm under the new magistrate, and I may go back to my 
turnips, like Cincinnatus, leaving ‘A. B. C. D.’ to hold the elec- 
tions and return what consuls he pleases. If literary aspirants 
will kindly send their MSS. to ‘A. B. C. D.’ (care of Messrs. 
Blackwood, 45 George Street, Edinburgh), and leave me alone, I 
shall have every cause to invoke blessings on the head of the new 


Dictator. 


* * 
* 


Writing about contemporary books is the merest journalism. 
It is pleasant to praise what one thinks good, and to our deeply 
fallen nature it is not always unpleasant to blame what one thinks 
bad; but, to be literature, writing about books ought to deal 
with classics—Homer, Moliére, Shakespeare, Fielding, and so on. 
Just as one likes to hear good talk about such themes, so one 
likes to read what any fairly competent person has written about 
them. Concerning the great dead we can scarcely entertain pre- 
judices, though one has known a critic who was prejudiced against 
Aristotle, probably on account of ‘something that happened in 
Greats.’ The modern young critic does seem rather to confine 
himself to the very latest novels and poems, which is the more 
creditable to him as these works are often such very hard reading. 
However, some persons are so fashioned that whatever is not new 
is distasteful to them, while whatever is new is, so far, excellent. 

* * 
. 

Our common ignorance of American literary criticism is inex- 
plicable. Thus I know Sainte-Beuve, and Taine, and Du Bellay, 
and M. Anatole France, and M. Brunetiére, and Théophile Gautier, 
and M. Jules Lemaitre, and Boileau, and many other French 
critics of the last three centuries. We all know these Gauls, we 
British reviewers, just as we all know Horace, and Aristotle, and 
Longinus. No Briton thinks of earning his daily bread by 
reviewing new novels who has not turned these great critics’ 
pages ‘ with nocturnal and diurnal hand.’ Lessing, Wolf, Goethe, 
and so on, we also know, more or less. But one reads Mr. W. D. 
Howells’s essays on American critics, and one is overcome with 
shame. Mr. Lowell we do know; but ‘the liberal intelligence of 
Whipple?’ Positively I know no more of Whipple than I do of 
Snapple. Then Mr. Howells does not think there is any heir to 
‘the method of Ripley,’ and, in an examination, one could not 
satisfy the examiners as to the method of Ripley. Next we read, 
for the first time, of Dennett, ‘the natural and acquired fitness 
of Dennett.’ The fitness of Mr. Dennett one has still to discover. 
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Yet one has read American critics: Mr. Lowell, Mr. Howells, 
Mr. James, Edgar Poe, Miss Repplier—one could satisfy examiners 
about all of them. Then why not about the liberal intelligence of 
Dennett, the method of Ripley, and the merits of Whipple? There 
seems to be a flaw in the strata of our information. Thus Cotton 
Mather I know, also Mr. Brander Matthews ; Poe is familiar to me ; 
also Mr. Winter. One’s ignorance is not exhaustive, or invincible, I 
hope. It is a curious problem to solve—if other British penmen 
are in my position—how have we remained deaf to the charming 
of Whipple? By the method of Ripley, by the fitness of Dennett, 
wherefore have we been unstirred ? 


* al 
* 


I never go to see plays, but I went to see Cyrano for love of 
M. Coquelin and of D’Artagnan, and I went to the Musketeers for 
love of Athos, Porthos, and Aramis. Which of these gentlemen 
is your favourite? ‘I know not which is sweetest, no, not I.’ 
But how can men harden themselves to write critiques of actors ? 
These are human beings, who do their best in their actual persons 
to amuse us. Criticism of them must be personal, and for that 
reason I am unable to say what I thought about the Musketeers. 
Perhaps no mortals could be to us what these immortal friends 
have been and always must be. The paradox of Charles Lamb, 
that Shakespeare is too gvod to act, holds true of Dumas also. 
We expect too much. We come back from the play and read 
Dumas again. Plays, I fear, should represent people we never 
heard of before, the creations of the dramatist himself. Then we 
know no more of the people than he and his allies can show us, 
But, when literature comes to be acted, 


We have a vision of our own, 
And why should we undo it? 


Wordsworth was rather disappointed in Yarrow; he had ‘a vision,’ 
derived from literature, and Yarrow did not attain the visionary 
level, It is otherwise when we knew Yarrow long before we could 
read. On these principles the play of the Musketeers can only be 
criticised by people who never read the romance. And their 
name is legion. 


x * 
” 


We all of us remember Macaulay’s attack on Robert Mont- 
gomery, but few of us have seen the ‘ puffs’ which sent Macaulay 
into the fray. ‘The author, Mr, Montgomery, ‘appears to have 
felt that he stood in the presence of HIM whose greatness he was 
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celebrating ; to HIM he has prayed for inspiration, and from HIM 
he has received it.’ That laudation is from the Times! The 
Literary Gazette called Robert’s Universal Prayer ‘a great and an 
extraordinary performance.’ In Satan ‘Mr. Montgomery has 
displayed wonderful powers.’ The Zimes declared that Satan 
‘places Mr. Montgomery at once on terms of noble emulation 
with the better spirits of the age.’ ‘Mr. Montgomery may now 
fearlessly stretch forth his hand for the never-fading bays,’ cries 
another admirer. Mr. M. did stretch forth his hand, and down 
on it came the cane of Macaulay, thus alluded to by the Carlisle 
Patriot : ‘That worthless class which follow infidelity as a trade, 
and take up slander as a profession, have only injured themselves 
by their efforts against the writings of Mr. Montgomery.’ 


* * 
* 











The Carlisle Patriot and the Times were wrong; ‘the dog it 
was that died,’ the dog to whom Macaulay alludes in his intro- 
ductory fable. Mr. Montgomery turned out not to be ‘one of 
those Beings more than men who spread the beam of inspiration 
round,’ as the Carlisle Patriot declared. Poor Mr. Montgomery’s 
‘cui bono was exposed in all its native hideousness,’ as the Baboo 
journalist expresses himself. I take the opinions of the Times 
and the other critics from the advertisements of Mawnder’s 
Treasury, 1830. The old game of puffing rubbish as if it were 
inspired is not yet played out, but no Macaulay arises to dethrone 
our new Montgomerys. Every generation bas to swallow its own 


peck of popular semi-religious fustian, in verse or prose, novel 
or epic. 

















* hall 
* 


The Academy says that somebody in a periodical called the 
British Weekly announces a dread discovery. There exists a 
conspiracy to keep down, attack, and distress certain books and 
authors. I wonder if these can be the books and authors apt to 
be rather warmly recommended py the British Weekly and its 
sisterhood? If so, things will find their level. The friends of 
the books will send them up, as it were, in balloons. The 
conspirators will 

Show how people shoot 
In comfort, from a parachute, 






at the soaring volumes. I don’t believe in the old chatter about 
‘conspiracies. Take the Kail Yarders. If the editors of the 
British Weekly,the Bookman, and the other starsin that journalistic 
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constellation, like Kail, they have a right to say so. They do say 
so; they say so early and late, often and everywhere. They add 
‘pars’ and ‘interviews,’ ‘ MacSpleuchan in his Kailyairdie ;’ 
news about MacSpleuchan’s future performances, his opulence, his 
aged aunts, and so on. Very well; all this method is modern, 


and one can only express sympathy with the authors thus 
patronised. 


* ~ 
* 


But there are other people who do not like Kail. They, also, 
have a right to say so, aud say so they do: early, late, often, 
everywhere, and, like the other party, in a modern, vulgar way, 
with plenty of personalities. But to proclaim one’s detestation 
of Kail is not to bea conspirator, any more than to deafen mankind 
with hymns to Kai] (as if it were the Soma plant) is to lead a 
hired claque. We only see honest, if vulgar, effort, on both sides, 
to propagate opposite opinions on a temporary phase of popular 
fiction, On both sides there isa waste of time and energy which 


might be devoted to more permanent ends. But conspiracy one 
sees none. 
* . 


* 

Thus it strikes an impartial observer, who does not give a fig 
for either party. But we are told of a plot, with leaders and 
underlings, and how the underlings have betrayed the leaders, and 
how evidence exists, and so forth. Now one could not believe the 
testimony of a wretched creature who confessed that he had been 
in such a complot, and who then played the part of Pickle, or 
rather of Piggott! There has always been a great deal of personal 
emotion in the criticism of contemporaries. When what was an 
art becomes a trade, when one sees authors advertising themselves 
like shopkeepers, and ‘pushed’ like new companies, personal 
emotion becomes more irritable. Rival journals yell for their 
favourites, ‘Tomlinson only is genuine!’ ‘Try Duncan Mac- 
Spleuchan’s New Blend!’ Abuse of the rival manufacturers is 
poured forth in a way which poor old Commerce disdains as 
‘untradesmanlike.’ All this pother (almost solely concerned with 
recent novels and novelists) is to the last degree contemptible, 
but does not amount to conspiracy. The true remedy for these 
deplorable excesses is education, not, of course, School Board 
education, still less University Extension Lectures. By education I 
mean the study, at first hand, of great literature. When the editor 
of the British Weekly and the other editors of similar journals give 
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their hours to Dante, Homer, A°schylus, Shakespeare, Des Cartes, 
and Rabelais, they will be less violently excited about Tomlinson 
and worthy Duncan MacSpleuchan. 


* * 
* 


How is aman to get rid of a Double? Idon’t mean an Astral 
Body, or ‘ Co-walker,’ but a person who owns and uses, for literary 
purposes, the same Christian name and surname as my own? 
There is another ‘ Andrew Lang ;’ perhaps there are several other 
‘Andrew Langs’ going about. First I saw one signing his name 
to hymns, and religious tracts, and so forthe Then a man came 
to my house and said that he was Andrew Lang, that he was born 
in Ettrick Forest, was a poet, and had been secretary to my Lord 
R . I don’t know why Andrew confided these biographical 
notes to my servant. When they were reported to me (while 
Andrew waited) I said that I found the circumstances interesting, 
but would like to see documentary evidence for their accuracy. 
Andrew then went, and he never came back, nor sent documents. 
People who come with biographies never return when asked for 
evidence. Next, I was asked, in Scotland, whether I was the writer 
of letters on Burns, signed ‘ Andrew Lang,’ which were appearing in I 
don’t know what Scottish newspaper. Of course I was not the author. 
Now I do not know whether there are four several Andrew Langs, 
‘not myself:’ (1) the Sacred Melodist; (2) the writer of Tracts ; 
(3) the visitor without documentary evidence ; (4) the ‘Common 
Burnsite ;’ or whether some of those persons wear but one hat. 


* * 
* 


My next adventure, which I attribute to one of these Andrews, 
befell in November. A friend told me that a paper called (strange 
as the statement may appear) M.A.P. had been attacking me for 
something I had said about Mr. John Morley. My friend’s kind 
research procured a copy of M.A.P. There I learned how, accord- 
ing to certain newspapers (not named), I had been writing that 
Mr. John Morley (not being deeply religious) was not the man to 
do justice to the religion of Mr. Gladstone. It would be the height 
of impertinence for me to criticise Mr. Morley’s book before it is 
written, and, even if it were written, it would be beyond my 
scope. Of course I never wrote a word about Mr. Morley and 
Mr. Gladstone in this connection ; indeed, I doubt if I even knew 
that Mr. Morley had undertaken the huge labour of the Life of 
his Chief. How the nonsense got into the press I could not con- 
jecture, till somebody remembered having read, in the Observer, 
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that my remarks on Mr. Morley first appeared in a letter to a 
Scottish newspaper. Now an Andrew, as we saw, had been easing 
his mind about Burns, in letters to Scottish newspapers, so I con- 
jecture that it is Andrew whom I have to thank for all this worry 
about Mr. Morley, Mr. Gladstone, and Religion. Or at least, if it 
is not one of the four Andrews, 


The Hymnist, 
The Tractarian, 
The Visitor, 
The Burnsite, 


it may be a fifth Andrew, with a turn for politico-religious criti- 
cism. How I am to detach myself, and my name, from these 
Andrews I cannot imagine. As to what they may do in Scotland, 
Ido not much mind. But, before assailing me, English editors 
might, I think, take the trouble to ascertain that I am the 
offender ; I, and not one of my ‘ shadow Andrews,’ as little Hartley 
Coleridge would have said. The name may be common. 
* * 
* 

If I had a landed estate and were ‘Lang of Middenstead,’ I 
could sign myself so, as Mr. Lewis Morris did at one time. Evil 
men mocked, but no doubt Mr. Lewis Morris was eternally con- 
fused with Mr. William Morris by the public. Mr. George 
Meredith is still believed to be the late Lord Lytton by many 
worthy but unthinking people. A lady once told me that, of all 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poems, she preferred the ‘ Light of Asia.’ I 
answered that, of Sir Edwin Arnold’s verses, the ‘Scholar Gypsy’ 
was most to my taste. These confusions, where there is no excuse 


for them, are incident to the public. 


» aa 
* 


It seems a strange thing that the editors of these rag-bag 
periodicals which run millionaires should go about begging for 
gratuitous copy. A friend of mine, a well-known writer, tells me 
that scarcely a week passes but he is beset by one or more of these 
begging editors. Indeed, he sent me his last bore, a circular from 
a serial which I never opened in my life, but which covers the 
railway bookstalls. The editor prayed humbly for a little thing, 
a hundred or two hundred words, describing, let us say, the 
strangest experience that ever befell my friend in a coal-hole. 
Other eminent authors were to contribute to this ‘feature’ (he 
called it ‘a feature’). Not a word was said about paying the 
eminent authors for their trouble. I wonder if they really do 
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make these alms and oblations to the opulent owners of the 
Rag Bag, Shreds, Quips, and all the rest of the trash. For 
what reason an author, rich or poor, eminent novelist or unheard- 
of scholar, should pauperise the millionaire proprietors of the 
Ragman, the Chiffonnier, and so on, by making them gifts of 
‘copy ’—who can explain? Is the author supposed to get an 
advertisement ? I have occasionally been approached by these 
beggars, but I never answer their letters. 


* * 
- 


In discussing the phrase, ‘Zace is Latin for a candle,’ in 
November, I said that the writers in The Athenwum had not 
referred to instances earlier than that in Ivanhoe. Dr. Garnett, 
however, traced the expression as far back as Swift, and a corre- 
spondent points out to me that it occurs in Fielding’s Amelia. 
Can any one run it to earth in any author earlier than Swift ? 
No doubt Dr. Murray, of the Dictionary, would be grateful for 
information. A correspondent, Mr. Weir, finds the phrase, of all 
places, in Dampier’s New Voyage Round the World, fourth 
edition, p. 356, 1699. It occurred in a letter written by Captain 
Goodlud, in 1686, earlier than Swift. 


* * 
* 


Owing to some accident, the pages of the December Ship 
escaped my correction : hence Datchery (in Edwin Drood) appears 
as Dutchery. Thereare other errors, for which nobody is respon- 
sible but the writer, who corrected his proofs, and then, I fear 
posted them in some drawer, and neglected to send them to press. 


ANDREW LANG. 


In the article on the Coming of Age of the Queen of the Netherlands, in 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE for December, page 158, line 16 from bottom, for sevea 
members read three members. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of Lonaman’s Macazine, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





